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FRANCE. 

7 strugg’ which seemed imminent in Paris at the end 
A of last we ° was averted by the complete and uno 

triumph of thei.» olutionary party. The party of Order sank 
out of existence. nd Admiral Saisset, within a few hours 
after he had assimed the command of the loyal National 
Guards, had to,start on foot in disguise for Versailles, where 
he announced that he had disbanded his troops, as further 
resistance was hopeless. The Central Committee announced 
that the elections for the Commune would be held on Sunday, 
under an agreement to which the Deputies of the Seine and 
the Mayors of Paris were parties. ‘herd was something of 
of French statements ih this announcement, 


#8 in prosaic fact only thirteen Deputies and seven Mayors 


~ had concurred:in the elections being held on Sunday. The 


voting, however, took place, but a very large proportion of 
Yoters abstained from voting. About one-half as many voted as 
took part in the vote of the 3rd of November, when General 
Trocuu made his appeal to the Parisian electors; and of this 
half about one-third voted for what are termed Conservative 
candidates. Elsewhere the Central Committee was in the 
ascendant; but only twenty out of thirty-seven members of 
the Committee were returned. In one respect, however, the 
wishes of the Committee were faithfully It pub- 
lished a recommendativn to the electors that they should choose 
men who the only true merit, that of modesty; and 
so modest had been the former careers of those returned 
that Paris, when it read the list, could only find four names of 
which it had any previous knowledge. The Central Com- 
mittee forthwith resigned its powers into the hands ofthe 
Communal Representatives, having, however, first given to the 
world the programme of the Revolution which it had just 
successfully conducted to a close. This programme consisted 
of three demands, First, Paris is to be an extremely inde- 
pendent community, having supreme finangial, legislative, and 
administrative powers;of its.own. In the next place, it is to 
be allowed to make a treaty with the Assembly elected by the 
rest of France, an ‘opportunity being such towns as 
choose to imitate its example to be es to the treaty in 
federation with: Paris; and this treaty is to determine the rela- 
tions which are.to obtain in future between Paris and the 
Federated Towns on the one side, and the Assembly of 
France on the other. Lastly, the Assembly itself is to be 

in such a manner that the votes of the towns re- 
Presented in it shall not be overwhelmed by the votes of 
the rural districts. The Communal authorities began their 
eareer by deciding to deliberate in secret, by raising the pay 
of their troops to two and a half francs a-day, and by 
dismissing a.,large number of officials distasteful to them. 
They-have also sanctioned, by suffering it to appear in the 
official journal, a protest against the weakness and criminal in- 
activity of Frenchmen in not having already assassinated the 
Duke of Aumate since he has been in France. A certain 
M. Vautant, who appears to act as the chief authority at the 
Home Office, is the author. of these noble sentiments, and 
had laid down the general doctrine that all princes ought to be 
Assassinated because they are princes, and that right-minded 
itizens have only one duty to fulfil, and that is to take care, 
when they kill a man because he is a prince, that they are 
Sure it is really a prince they are killing. But the Com- 
munal Council can scarcely be said to have settled down as 
yet. It is said that those who hurried on the elections 
think that the list of successful candidates wants a good deal 
of weeding, and that under various pretexts several elections 
Taust be annulled before the Council is thoroughly trust- 
Worthy. It also seems to be thought necessary that the 
Severning body should have a governing body within it, and 
# Secret Committee has been appointed to control the policy 


and action of the Communal Council, while the Secret Com- 
mittee is itself under the sway of a mysterious being spoken 
of as “The Master.” Now that all this has been done, 
Belleville will believe that Paris is at last properly governed 
and that it justly commands the admiration of itself and of 
the civilized world, - 
Thus the days of the famous Commune of 1792 may seemt 
to have come back again, and Dayrow, Marat, and Roses- 
PIERRE might be expected to feel at home if they could rise 
from their graves. But it would be very unjust to usethe old 
names and recall the old incidents of the Reign of Terror, and 
not to notice such differences as really exist between the present 
Revolution and the Revolution which first made revolutions 
familiar to Paris. There has as yet been no pillage. Order is 
more or less preserved in the streets. The guillotine has thus far 
not been set to work; there have been no arrests. 
Paris is described as having been particularly gay and cheerful 
on Sunday, and the battalions of the Central Gamnchithes, having 
got all they wanted, showed ial pleasure in proving 
what gentle and moderate and civil people they were. The 
news that the elections were to be held’ on Sunday was very 
favourably received, partly because the bourgeoiste were led 
to think that the storm had blown over for the time, and that 
shops and cafés would once more be open, and cabs and 
omnibuses ply along the streets ey because they believed 
that the Mayors and Deputies had ly come to an under- 
standing with the Central Committee, ‘and that the Penge 
and opponents of order were to be considered to be the best 
of friends. They have been undeceived, an@’much additional 
bitterness has been the resalt ; but stil? theelections have been 
held, and this has given a show of legality’'to the Revolutionary 
. The legality is certainly of a very fait and question- 
able sort, but that does not much matter’ to Frenchmen.. 
‘What was the legality of the coup d'état, or of the Revolution 
of September 4, that Parisians should - care to- notice 
very precisely whether the elected ‘authorities that rule them 


have been properly elected? Behind the me doubt 
there is a deep ‘hatted ‘ of’ the Commune in the Hearts of all 
who constitute the respectable classes, and of. of those 


who depend for their bread on the welfate of the respectable 
classes. BLanqut, a Socialist of the purest water, was returned 
at the head of the lists of the Central Committee, and 
Socialism, although it is now kept in the background, must 
triumph with the triumph of the Commune. The Parisian 
bourgeoisie know that they must be ruined if the Revo-~ 
lution lasts; but for the moment they are —< and 
think their best course is to ‘recognise’ the constituted 
authorities such as they are, and to conceal’their hatred for 
the enemies, of order by constantly shaking hands with them: 
“Tes poignées de main: cofitent si peu,” as was sarcastically 
observed by one of these Machiavels. The présent ‘condition 
of Paris seems to be that the Revolutionaty party has, pai 
by superior audacity, partly by getting a ies of elective 
Assembly created, got Paris in its power, and so far preserves 
and ensures order that daily life goes on, and that robbery 
and violence slumber for a time. - This is, however, the most 
that can be said, for preparations are being made for vast re- 
quisitions. ‘The Post Office has been seized, and all National 
Guards of doubtful fidelity are to be disarmed. ‘The Courts 
of Justice have ceased to sit, and claims for back rents 
have been abolished. But the in power knows weli 
that it must prepare for a struggle with the National Assembly, 
and perhaps with a portion of the Paris population. It is 
taking every precaution in its power to go through this 
le with success, and its command of artillery makes it 
formidable if it will really fight. As.to the Prussians, once so 
hated, they seem now to be valued as useful. people, who at any 
rate limit the quarters from which an aah made on 
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Paris by the army of Versailles, and a court-martial has been 
ordered to take cognisance of the detestable offence committed 
by the misguided Frenchmen who fired at a Saxon soldier. 


. M, Turers had gone to the extreme lengths of concession 
before all hope of a compromise with the Central Committee 
was at an end. There was really little left to dispute about 
except the date of the elections, and the Government only 
asked that they should be postponed for a few days. But it 
seemed to the Committee of vital importance to its interests 
that they should be held at once, so that Paris might have an 
organized and recognised authority to oppose to that of the 
Assembly. Since the final rupture took place, M. Turers 
has been hastening on his military preparations with great 
activity, although the extreme difficulty of knowing what 


troops can be depended on when the critical moment arrives 


obliges him to act with great circamspection. He is in danger 
from his friends as well as his enemies. The Imperialist 
generals, some of the returned prisoners, and any number of 
fieree young aristocrats who wish to exercise their prowess on 
the canaille of Paris, and to avenge Metz on undisciplined 
Frenchmen, are in pressing their services on the Govern- 
ment, and might undoubtedly be trusted. But the spirit which 
animates them is too bitter and excited to win the approbation 
of a wary old man who has to think what are to be the conse- 
quences of their success. Already the majority of the Assembly 
is said to be meditating a change of Ministry, and to think of 
imposing on M. Turers.a body of Orleanists and Imperialists 
as his colleagues. Under such circumstances M. Tuters has 
found himself obliged to temporize, and the Assembly still 
more or less follows his lead. M. Louis Buanc’s motion 
approving of the conduct of the Mayors who consented to the 
elections of Sunday was rejected; but although a resolution set- 
ting aside these elections altogether was welcomed by a large 
majority, the Assembly got suddenly afraid of the spectre of 
civil war it was raising, and refused to vote that the discussion 
of the resolution was urgent. This was absurd enough, as, if 
the elections were to be set aside, they certainly could not 
have been set aside too soon; but to have set them aside at 
once would have been to quarrel with M. Tarers. It was pro- 
bably quite as much to restrain the Assembly in its path of 
reaction as to clear his own character that M. Tuizrs vehe- 
mently disavowed the imtention, which had at Paris been freely 
imputed to him, of overthrowing the Republic. What he 
wants above all things is to bring the Revolution at Paris to 
a peaceful end, and if that is not possible, to put it down 
without allowing any of the parties hostile to the Republic 
to win too icuous a triumph. His policy of delay 
has been so far successful that it has been proved to be 
compatible with maintaining throughout all France the ad- 
herence of the country to his Government and to the Na- 
tional Assembly. The Revolutionary party failed at Lyons 
and St. Etienne, as well as at Rouen, to set up a Republic 
after their peculiar pattern; and it becomes more and more 
clear that France will have no more to do with the Com- 
munal authorities of Paris than it finds it cannot help. 
.. Possibly the news of the rising of the Arabs in Algeria 
- (aay strengthen this feeling, as the pride of Frenchmen 
must be acutely wounded by the thought that, after being 
utterly defeated in a great war, they are now threatened with 
the loss of their capital and of their great dependency. Mean- 
while the Germans keep entirely passive. The news comes 
from France that Prince Bismark has repeatedly offered to 
M. Tiers to put down the Revolution for him, while M. 
Tuiers has as constantly refused the offer. But the semi- 
official journals of Germany pointedly observe that Germany 
has no thought of interfering, and M. Jutes Favre is openly 
accused of having misrepresented the language used by the 
Germans to him, in order to frighten the insurgents at Paris. 
Probably if he made a mistake he made it honestly, for we 
know, from what passed in his former intercourse with Prince 
Bismark, how readily his impulsive and inexact turn of mind 
leads him into blunders. There is, it would seem, less ground 
than ever why the Germans should now interfere. Paris is 
waiting in a state of comparative order, and with a sort of legal 
authority, until M. Turers is ready to try to solve the problem 
of crushing the Red Republic, while preserving the Republic 
of the Tricolour; and as the delay cannot be very great, the 
Germans may be well content that this purely French quarrel 
should be fought out by Frenchmen. 


ENGLISH REPUBLICAN AGITATORS, 
yom promoters of a Republican Club which is to be 
A. founded in London may perhaps have been gratified by 
Mr. BeNTINck’s complimentary proposal that they should be 


prosecuted for high treason. The same agitators have already 
associated themselves under many other designations, and an 
additional change of costume as the supernumeraries h 
round behind the scenes will not add greatly to the apparent 
numbers of the procession. Those who are attached to the 
forms of the Constitution for the sake of the substance which 
they mould and preserve will see without displeasure the name 
of a Republic discredited by the character of its professed 
adherents. Many Republics have been strict in the preserya. 
tion of order, averse to change, and scrupulously observant of 
tradition. Some have been administered by close aristocracies; 
others, like the mountain Cantons of Switzerland, by the whole 
body of a conservative population; and in ancient Lacedemon 
and modern Poland the Republican name and character were 
found compatible with the presence and limited authority of 
kings. Historical causes have recently in all parts of modem 
Europe, with the solitary exception of Switzerland, identified 
the Republican party with the advocates of anarchy and plunder, 
In many parts of the Continent the progress of liberty has been 
materially impeded or entirely prevented by the fanaticism of 
Republicans, In the very crisis of the heroic struggle of 
Hungary against Austria, Kossuta crippled the efforts of his 
countrymen by proclaiming a Republic, as Mazzini had in 
the previous year refused to assist in the liberation of Ital 
because the patriotic army was led by a King. The Frond 
Jacobins overthrew in 1848 the only free Government 
which France has ever known, and in the summer of the 
same year they attempted a bloody rebellion against the 
Assembly which they Kad caused to be elected by universal 
suffrage. Foreign theorists are in the habit of proving that 
Spain ought to be governed as a Republic because the 
national habits tend to municipal independence ; yet the upper 
and middle classes, and even the majority,of the entire com- 
munity, hold a Republic in abhorrence. Although personal 
and dynastic loyalty is almost unknown, respectable Spaniards 
preferred an unknown LropoLtp or AMADEO to the indigenous 
demagogues who under a Republican constitution would con- 
tend with military adventurers for the exercise of an oppres- 
sive despotism. Americans accustomed to the only form of 
government which is possible in the United States are alter- 
nately puzzled by the antipathy to Republics which is widely 
prevalent in Europe,and disappointed by theperiodical failureof 
the few Republican experiments which have from time to time 
an apparent chance of success. It is not easy for them to under- 
stand that a word capable of a widely different signification 
has become a synonym for Communism, which involves the 
destruction of existing civilization. In Rome, in Madrid, and 
in London, the objects of the Republican faction are the same 
which are pursued by the insurgents of Montmartre. 

A certain number of educated Englishmen, for the most 
part disciples of Comre, provide the agitators of the streets 
with theories of society which include the abolition. or re- 
distribution of property. The mere substitution of elected 
Presidents for Kings interests no class of English politicians, 
If Mr. Giapstexe should be converted to the Republican 
faith as‘suddenly as he was converted to the approval of the 
Ballot and universal suffrage, he would find himself pledged 
to the profoundest of all social revolutions. Mr. Bentinck 
may make himself easy about the treasonable design of simply 
subverting the Monarchy. When the attempt is made, the 
class to which Mr. Beytinox belongs will be more obnoxious 
to the reformers than any king or queen. The patriots who, 
if they are not shot down, will speedily regulate all inequali- 
ties of in Paris, are the representatives and allies 
of the founders of the Republican Clubim London. Asst, who 
is the most conspicuous member of the Central Committee, 


| is also a Jeader of the International Democratic Association, 
| of which Mr. Beesty is the eulogistic historian, and which 
| includes'some of the principal ringleaders of the London clubs 


among its active promoters. As might have been expected, 
Mr. Beesty has not been backward in producing an apology 
for the gang which now rules in Paris. The Association 
has pledged itself, with the assent of the English delegates 
to its general meeting, to implacable hostility to the middle- 
classes; and it must be confessed that Assi and his colleagues 
are acting in strict conformity with their professions. It was 
to the political allies of the Paris insurgents that Mr. GLaD- 
STONE, after three months of reticence, interrupted by the 
publication of his article in the Ldinburgh Review, communi- 
cated by preference the opinions and intentions of the 
Government. It may be hoped that he has not offended his 
friends by intimating, in answer to Mr. Bentinck, that they 
are not important enough to be prosecuted for high treason. 
If criminal proceedings were possible or desirable, it would 
be absurd to punish a disloyalty to the Crown which is but 
incidental to the real designs or wishes of the agitators. 
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It is true that the London malcontents have scarcely’ 
hitherto appreciated the difference among various Republican 
sections. A few weeks ago the Merrmans and OpaeRs 
proposed to obstruct the traffic of the metropolis on the pre- 
text of doing honour to M. Jutes Favre as a member of a 
Republican Government. If they have read the papers 
they know by this time that their own friends in France 
denounce M. Favre as a traitor; nor can it be doubted that 
they would murder him in cold blood as readily as if he 
came of a Royal stock, if they had an opportunity of per- 
petrating the crime without incurring danger. The Central 
Committee declares that the Government of the 4th of Sep- 
tember was founded on usurpation, and that the genuine 
Republic began on the 18th of March. The insurgents have 
a right to regard themselves as the legitimate devotees of the 
creed which has for many years been eloquently preached by 
Victor Hugo and Louis Buanc. The Jacobinical legend is 
more false and more mischievous than the Napoleonic legend 
which it has lately superseded. ‘There is fortunately no 
fabulous tradition of the kind in England, although Mr. 
BEALES endeavoured to acclimatize the rebellious customs of 
Paris when he repeatedly boasted that, if the Government 
had not yielded to seditious threats, the streets of 
London would have run with blood. Mr. Beates has now, 
by the favour of Lord Hatuertey, retired to his County Court; 
but his triumph and his reward have naturally provided him 
with imitators and successors. From him and from Mr. 
Bricut the rabble of London first learned their own power to 
annoy and intimidate the respectable classes ; and every mob- 
meeting in the streets or in Trafalgar Square which menaces 
the peace of the metropolis is encouraged by the memory of 
the Hyde Park railings. The claims of the demagogues are 
exactly the same in principle with the pretensions of the 
Central Committee. The Commune, with its unpleasant 
associations of Henert and CuavumetTeE, means the sovereignty 
of the mob of the tapital over the nation and_ its repre- 
sentatives. The Land and Labour League, the English branch 
of the International Democratic Associatioh, and probably the 
new Republican Club, affect in the same way to exercise, by 
a local display of numerical force, a control over the policy of 
Government and the deliberations of Parliament. 

It was an unamiable practice of the Spartans to make a 
Helot drunk for the purpose of impressing on their sons the 
advantages of temperance; but when the Helot drinks and 
reels about on his own account moralists may be excused if 
they turn the example to profit. The orgies of the Paris in- 
surgents which have within a week reconverted half France to 
the Empire are the logical development of the apparently in- 
nocent eccentricities of the OpGrrs, the Bratesgs, and the 
BrapLaueus. The Central Committee is scarcely as out- 
spoken as the Land and Labour League, although it has rifles 
and cannon at its disposal. If the ruffians who march about 
Paris in the costume of 1793 were summarily swept off by 
gtape-shot, impartial spectators would sympathize with the 
unqualified delight of all decent Parisians; but such beneficent 
measures are generally executed by aspirants to power who 
afterwards assume absolute authority to maintain the order 
which they have restored. Whatever may be the result of 
the present melancholy confusion, the French will have 
during the present generation to dispense with constitutional 
government. No one wishes to shoot the London dema- 
gogues, and no one except Mr.,BentTINck wishes to prose- 
cute them for high treason or any other offence; but careless 
encouragement tends to bring them or their successors within 
the risk of being shot or hung. It may be hoped that the ancient 
liberties of England, being happily not dependent on the 
ne of 1789, will survive, not only the Republican Club, 

ut the two rival party leaders who, like the unjust steward 
in the parable, alternately give away for their own benefit the 
institutions which are the property of their employers; but 
the natural friends of order may learn from the example of 
France the danger of tampering with revolution. Young 
meager ought to learn that it is selfishness, and not benevo- 
ce, which induces them to apply the political opportunities 
derived from their rank to the promotion of a subversive 
policy; and clever simpletons at Oxford and Cambridge will 
find that incessant projects for altering the tenure of endow- 
ments are not likely to imcrease the security of possession. 
The literary professors of revolution announce with laudable 
candour the social overthrow and reconstruction for which 
alone they undertake political agitation. The old-fashioned 
Republic, which implied the preservation of order, and the 
maintenance of property, of orders and degrees, is in England 
as obsolete as and Aristoceitox. The choice lies 
between the English Constitution and a ‘copy, or perhaps a 
parody, of the Montmartre caricature. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE’S RESOLUTION. 


R. BERNAL OSBORNE, at the close of the debate on 
Thursday night, summed up all that there is to say with 
to the recent Conference and its results, when he re- 
marked that “ it is a settlement at which every one is glad, 
“but of which nobody can be proud.” England was not pre- 
pared to go to war in order to maintain the neutralization of 
the Black Sea. In the first place, it was not felt that the object 
to be gained was worth a war. In the next place, we should 
have undertaken a war under great disadvantages; and, lastly, 
we never should have persuaded ourselves that the war was a 
perfectly justifiable one. The plea urged by Russia, that the 
exclusion of her ships of war from the Black Sea could 
not be intended from its very nature to last for ever, was 
too plausible not to have inspired us with many doubts if we 
had rejected it. The fact that all the Christian nations with 
which we had been most intimately allied during the Crimean 
war had at different times intimated to Russia that she might 
fairly ask some day or other to have this particular stipulation 
of the Treaty of 1856 modified or abrogated, necessarily told 
on the public opinion of England. Mr. Guapstone unhappily 
far overstated his case when he adduced apocryphal opinions 
of Lord Cuarenpoy and Lord Patmerston in confirmation of 
his own theory that the neutralization of the Black Sea had been 
a mistake. But when a deliberate decision on the foreign 
policy of a Government is asked for, the House of Commons 
must look at the large issues involved, and forget the blunders 
or follies of particular Ministers. In any case, the successes 
of a Ministry may be set against its failures; and if Mr. 
| Guapstone blundered, Lord Granvitte has played his part 
_ with a skill and tact universally recognised. The best thing 
| to do under the circumstances was to get recorded a for- 
| mal protest against the mode in which Russia had repu- 
diated the Treaty, and to clear up the question at issue once 
for all,so as to make the continuance of peace possible. 
But if the settlement is one at which we may be glad, it 
is certainly not one of which we can be proud. Nothing that 
| has happened subsequently can remove the painful impression 
_ created by the fact that it was the fall of Metz which decided 
Russia to declare that she would no longer be bound by 
the terms which England and France had imposed on hev. 
No enunciation of the general doctrine that treaties cannot 
be set aside by any single party to them can make up 
for the shock given to public confidence by the audacity 
with which Russia practically repudiated the doctrine, and 
the success with which that audacity was attended. What- 
ever Ministers may assert, no one can doubt that the Con- 
ference merely met to register a foregone conclusion, and 
that the acquiescence of ‘Turkey in its results was wholly 
involuntary. A Russian journal has recently invented the 
paradox that the result of the Conference was a diplomatic 
triumph for England. This is only a burst of that 
exaggerated and triumphant patriotism which affects to 
think that a nation has been outwitted unless it has 
gained everything that private’ critics would have liked it 
to have gained; and it may be paralleled by the outcry raised 
by a certain section of Germans, that the French were 
let off far too easily when they were suffered to retain Bel- 
fort. The only diplomatic trramph we have gained is that 
we have done the best we could for ourselves under very 
unpleasant circumstances, and that Lord Granviiiz, in giving 
way to Russia, managed to throw a veil of decorous dignity 
over a policy of submission. 

Sir Cuartes Dice rendered his Resolution nugatory when 
he declared that he did not wish to impugn the wisdom of 
allowing the neutralization of the Black Sea to be abolished. 
What he wished, or affected to’ wish, that the Ministry should 
be censured for, was merely that it had accepted the proposal 
of Prussia for a Conference. He thought, in the first place, 
that we should have declined a Conference altogether; and then 
that the mode in which we accepted the Conference showed 
too much subserviency to Prussia, and too great a contempt 
for or forgetfulness of France. He did not make out his case 
on either head, but, even ifhe had been more successful, the 
errors he attributed to the Government were not grave enough 
to justify a formal vote of want of confidence in them. It 
was the business of the Ministry, and especially of Lord 
GRANVILLE, as soon as the question of the termination of 
the neutralization of the Black Sea was raised, to consider 
carefully whether the interests and honour of the country 
demanded that England should go to war to uphold the por- 
tion of the Treaty of 1856 that was attacked. The Ministry 
decided that war in such a cause would have been a mis- 
take. ‘This conclusion has been adopted by the country, and 
is even adopted by Sir Cuartes Ditke himself. But what 


Sir Cuartes Ditke wishes is that the Ministry, knowing 
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that it was not going to war on the point, not wishing 
to go to war on it, and even distinctly thinking it would 
not be right, should have kept its views in the dark, pre- 


‘tended to be ready to go to war, and have let things drift 


on until Russia took some overt step. The suggestion carries 
with it its own refutation. A lingering distrust would have 


‘been created, commerce would have been paralysed, and our 


diplomatists would have had to eat one humble pie after 
another. Every discussion on our Army and Navy Estimates 
would have been coloured by reference to a war that no one 


‘knew would be averted; the allies of England would have 


been led into military expenditure which they can very ill 
afford, and would have bitterly reproached us for a policy of 
vacillation pursued at their cost. However little we are 
proud of the settlement that has been made, we have 
at least reason to rejoice that it has been made in such a 
way, and at such a time, as to have secured peace. It is 
true that it was Prussia that suggested the Conference, and 
everything done by Prussia is construed by many critics in 


. the worst possible sense. But as a Conference was the only 


possible way of determining whether the parties to the Treaty 
ef 1856 were willing to modify it, it had to be suggested by 
some one, and Prussia had at least the merit of being the 
Power most able to make Russia agree to it. The readiness 
with which Prussia acceded to Lord GranviLLe’s determined 
opinion that the Conference should be held at London gave 
us no reason to complain of the intermediary we had chosen. 
It was a slight point, but it was a point conducive to the 
dignity and interests of England, and Lord GRANVILLE was quite 
right and quite successful in insisting on it. That we behaved 
badly to France, forgot, bullied, and then tried to bribe 
her, is, we think, entirely untrue. All the interests of Europe 
could not stand still until France had got out of the 
scrape into which she had chosen to plunge herself. Lord 
GranviLLe did all he could by inviting the attendance of the 
Frenchman who ina time of anarchy seemed most entitled 
to represent her. The position of M. Jutes Favre at the 
Conference, if he could or would have left Paris, might have 
been anomalous, but France had nothing better to offer or to 
claim. If we had waited till now, would there have been any 
one to come to London much better entitled to speak in the 
name of France? or can it be seriously contended that we 
ought to have gone on waiting still further, and have kept 
the Conference in abeyance until France has made up its 
mind whether it prefers to be governed by a federation 
of sham Italian Republics, an Assembly that goes to mass 
when it is challenged to fight, a restored Empire, or a net- 
work of German Lieutenant-Governorships ? 


The Resolution moved by Sir Cuartes DILKE met with no 
support on his own side except from his own seconder and 
Mr. Gotpsmip. But where was the Opposition? There used 
to be a phrase in currency by which the party out of office 
was termed Her Magesty’s Opposition. It was supposed that 
the English Government was carried on by the conflict and 
balancing of two rival forces, that of Her Masesty’s 
Ministry and that of Her Magesty’s Opposition. It was 
the business of the Opposition to criticize, to rebuke, to 
oppose, and, if possible, to oust the Ministry. Mr. Disraewi 
has changed all that this Session. He is now the caustic 
but passive friend of the Government. He quenched the 
ardent spirits of his party in an instant when, without his 
permission, they decided to fight their hardest for the system of 

urchase. He is not for passing any vote of censure on a 

inistry that has sanctioned in a Conference, called under the 
auspices of Prussia, the neutralization of the Black Sea. Where 
have Yorick’s gibes and gambols and songs gone to? What 
has become of that mysterious knowledge of a secret under- 
standing between Russia and Prussia, on the terms of which 
it once seemed the fate of Europe depended? Has the lady 
with the monuments to her sons killed in the Crimean 
war been forgotten, or is she still weeping to think that 
if the Black Sea is no longer neutralized her sons will 
have died in vain? The points taken by Sir Cuartes Dike 
were points which a few weeks ago Mr. DisraeL1 had made 
lis own, only that he had expressed himself on them ten 
times as strongly. That Russia and Prussia have combined 
to dictate to Europe, and that the maintenance of the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea ought to be a cardinal point of 
English policy, were theories to which Mr. Disraexi lent all 
the mock gravity in his nower. It was rather hard on Sir 
Cuartes Ditke to find no support from a quarter where 
support seemed certain. What is an unfortunate inde- 
a ory young Liberal to do who finds that, when 

e has the misfortune to agree with the Opposition, they 
will no longer agree with him? ‘The truth must have 


dawned on Sir Cuartes Dike, as it must have been 
lately dawning on many persons, and especially on man 
Conservatives, that Mr. Disrarti has been inventing a new 
réle for the Opposition. It is no longer their business to 
form opinions, to express them, to lead the public if possible 
to adopt them. What they have to do is to go with the tide, 
to watch how things are looking, to please the public, and 
to aim at nothing more than exaggerating the blunders 
and ridiculing the pretensions of their opponents. Every 
Ministry must fall sooner or later, and the succession ma 
probably pass to a set of persons who are very like the las 
except that, having been for a time in obscurity, they have 
not recently been exposed to ridicule and invective. The 
country proved indifferent to the great secret treaty between 
Russia and Prussia, and the country does not think the con- 
tinued neutralization of the Black Sea worth a war. Mr. 
Disrak vi has been studying the signs of the times, and so Sir 
CuarLEs Ditke found himself left alone in the cold. 


GENERAL GRANT AND MR. SUMNER. 


A’ might have been expected, Mr. Sumner is not disposed 
to retire silently from the high position which he has 
occupied for many years as Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. In an elaborate speech he charges 
the PresipEnt, not only with party manceuvres, but with a 
practical breach of the constitutional rule which reserves te 
Congress the power of declaring war. It is impossible for 
foreigners to judge whether the Presipent is justified iy 
forming a combination to remove a political opponent from a 
Committee of the Senate. The Constitution has for some 
time past ceased to be an inspired and infallible document, 
and it seems convenient that the persons who divide between 
them the attributes of Foreign Minister should generally act 
in concert. General Grant and Mr, Hamitton Fisu were 
likely to be thwarted in every diplomatic transaction as long 
as Mr. Sumner commanded a majority in the Senate. As 
the English remedy of resignation was inapplicable, it was 
natural that the Pkesipent and the Secretary of SraTe should 
endeavour to drive their adversary from office. On the other 
hand, Mr. Sumner argues with much plausibility that the 
power of rejecting or approving diplomatic arrangements was 
conferred on the Senate for the express purpose of providing 
a check on the policy of the Presipent and his Ministers, 
The Constitution of the United States is in fact under- 
going a change which has many analogies in English 
experience. The House of Commons, like the Senate, though 
the respective functions of the two bodies are in other 
respects widely different, was formerly supposed to exercise 
a vigilant supervision over the Crown. In course of time it 
was practically ascertained that the conflicting powers must 
arrive at an understanding; and consequently the leaders of 
the majority in the House have become the necessary Mini- 
sters of the Crown. When the American President is popular 
with the dominant party, he may, like General Grant, require 
his supporters to choose between himself and any rival in the 
party. The Republicans have recently made up their minds 
to propose General Grant for re-election at the conclusion of 
his term, and consequently they have abandoned Mr. Sumner, 
who still maintained his hostility to the Preswwent. In Mr. 
AnprEW JouNson’s time it was almost impossible for the 
President, in the face of arf adverse majority, to deal with 
foreign affairs. It would not have suited the Republicans to 
impose a similar disability on their selected champion. It is 
evident that the same process will be repeated whenever the 
President belongs to a party which has a moderate and waver- 
ing majority; and if it once becomes the practice to appoint 
an adherent of the President to the Chair of Foreign Affairs 
in the Senate, the balance of the Constitution will have been 
readjusted, not perhaps without public advantage. The non- 
existence of any functionary who can fully represent the 
Government in international transactions involves inconven!- 
ence to the United States, as well as to other parties to 
negotiations. It may be presumed that Mr. Sumner’s suc- 
cessor will pass any treaty which may be proposed by General 
GRANT. 

The annexation of San Domingo, though it has hitherto 
been rejected by the Senate, will be supported by the same 
majority which removed Mr. Sumver from the chair of the 
Committee; and already a motion condemning the policy 
of the Present has been rejected by two to one. The 
expediency of the measure will raise a less important issue 
than the bearing of the decision on the next Presidential 
election. It is surprising that the scheme, notwithstanding 
the obvious reasons against it, should not have become more 
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generally popular. The extension of American sovereignty 
over the Western hemisphere is almost universally thought 
desirable; and the acquisition of San Domingo would 
hereafter form a precedent for the coveted appropria- 
tion of Cuba. If the Dominion of Canada is at any time 
seized or otherwise obtained by the United States, there 
will be a general clamour for the expulsion of a European 
Power from the West India Islands. If San Domingo is 
necessary because it contains a convenient naval station, it 
will be easy to find some equally cogent reason for taking 
ion of Jamaica and Barbadoes. Nevertheless the San 
Domingo purchase will be completed, if at all, in deference to 
the personal opinion and wish of the PresipEnt. It seems to 
be generally admitted that there is little profit and less glory 
to be earned by an unnecessary extension of territory. Hven 
when the PresipENT procured the appointment of the Commis- 
sion which will, on its return from the island, report in favour 
of the purchase, his opponents succeeded in adding to the 
resolution a proviso that the appointment of the Commission 
should not be understood to involve a sanction of the plan. 
The schism between the Cabinet and the Republican party 
during the Presidency of Mr. AnprEw Jounson had perhaps 
uced a dislike of Mr. Szewarp’s policy. It was long before 
the Russian Government could obtain payment of the purchase 
money of Alaska; and the agreement for buying the island of 
St. Thomas was finally repudiated. The renewed devotion of 
the party to General Grant will perhaps again reverse the 
tendency of opinion. The Presipent himself has apparently 
been more anxious for the success of the San Domingo scheme 
than for any other measure which has been proposed during his 
term of office. His most active prompters and supporters are 
not perhaps influenced like himself exclusively by public con- 
siderations. It will probably appear hereafter that the establish- 
ment of an American Government in San Domingo will not 
be unprofitable to American speculators who have purchased 
property in anticipation of the purchase. If San Domingo is 
considered apart from its inhabitants, there can be little doubt 
that it will become more peaceful and more prosperous under 
American administration. It is only doubtful whether the 
present inhabitants will gain by the arrival of uncongenial 
strangers. Even the Spaniards who some years ago re- 
established their ancient Government in the island were dis- 
liked and ultimately tired out by the natives because they 
were comparatively orderly and civilised. When Americans 
settle in the island, incompatibility of character will lead to 
different results. If one class of the population is to make 
room for the othes, the vigorous citizens of the United States 
will certainly not be expelled by the indigenous mulattoes. 


As far as external and profane interpreters may presume to 
expound the Constitution, Mr. Sumner’s charge against General 
Grant seems to be well founded. It is useless to deprive a 
President of the power of declaring war, if he reserves the 
right of making war. ‘Without shadow or pretence of quarrel, 
General Grant directed the naval officer in command on the 
station to inform the Government of Hayti that he would 
forcibly resist and punish any hostile measure against San 
Domingo. The poor French negroes, who, at the time of the 
emancipation, were favourite objects of American patronage, 
were naturally puzzled and alarmed by the sudden threats of 
the American Admiral. They had given no offence to the 
United States; and it is not even known that their relation 
to their Spanish neighbours was more than ordinarily un- 
friendly. It may have been a consolation to their wounded 
feelings that the Admiral at the same time declared contingent 
war against all other nations. Any attack on San Domingo 
would, he said, be instantly resented ; and if England, or Spain, 
or France, had happened to exact reprisals for a Dominican 
outrage, they would have been in danger of a collision with 
the American squadron. The territory which was to be 
guaranteed from aggression was not a part of the dominions of 
the United States, unless the unauthorised contract negotiated 
by the Presipent operated as a transfer of ownership. As 
the use of force would not even have been preceded by a 
declaration of war, the unhappy people of Hayti trembled 
and obeyed, and other Powers perhaps never heard of the 

iral’s grandiloquent threat. Nevertheless the power 

to create a cause of war is equivalent to the right of de- 
g war; and the Presipent has virtually usurped the 
Power which belongs to another branch of the Govern- 
ment, When the annexation of San Domingo is accom- 
Plished, the subjugation of Hayti will inevitably follow. 
There is little to regret in the final extinction of a low type 
of imitative civilisation; but the possession of an outlying 
Country with a million and a half of inhabitants will involve 
American Government in serious difficulties. The negroes 


of the Southern States have been endowed with the suffrage, 
and their Republican patrons have, with a certain amount of 
success, used their votes at elections; but no in the United 
States seriously intended that the negroes should exercise poli- 
tical power ; and the further adulteration of the representative 
body by — negroes and mulattoes would be strongly 
opposed. Nothing could be more absurd than the establish- 
ment of Hayti and San Domingo as one of the States of the 
Union. The Senate and Congress in ordi times exert 
little power; but their constituents were before the enfran- 
chisement of the negroes tolerably homogeneous, and it would 
be intolerable that a number of semi-barbarous aliens should 
return Senators and Representatives to share in the legislation 
and government of the Union. It will be necessary to hold 
the island as a colony or. dependency till a considerable 
American population has superseded the present inhabitants 
of the island. Difficulties of this kind weigh with serious 
American politicians, although they may be disregarded by 
the populace. If Mr. Sumner was induced to oppose the 


-| annexation by his dislike to the Present, the soundness of 


his judgment is independent of his motives. A blot may 
be hit by the most malignant adv ; but his moral 
— have no tendency to conceal the that there was 
a blot. 


PARIS. 
fie strange Revolution that has taken place in Paris within 
the last fortnight springs from sources which have been 
more or less in activity since 1789. Paris, ever since the 
days of the Reign of Terror, has been the centre of French 
Revolution, and since the inning of the reign of Louis 
PuitiprE Lyons has on a smaller scale rivalled Paris. These 
two cities have accordingly for the last forty years been treated 
as something like outlaws. They have for a long time been 
denied municipal institutions, and Paris especially has been 
kept down by main force, while material advantages have 
been accumulated on it in order to gild the yoke it has had 
to bear. Paris has in a manner a special case as against the 
Governments of France which have successively ruled it, and 
particularly against the Empire. It has been regarded as too 
any local liberties assigned to it. 
Its organization been that of direct Government inter- 
ference. A Government official has decided what taxes’ 
should be paid, and how those taxes should be spent. An 
ubiquitous police has supervised and controlled all domestic 
and all public life. It has been held, in fact, as a conquered 
town. Possibly this has only been a penalty merited b 
grave excesses and dangerous tendencies; but merited a 
ties are felt keenly, and some allowance must be made for the 
extraordinary irritability of the more ignorant class of Parisians, 
who were, on the one hand, constantly told that Paris was’ 
the eye of Europe, the delight of nations, the proteetor of” 
humanity, and, on the other hand, were perpetually re- 
minded that Paris was not thought worthy even of so much 
local liberty and dignity as was accorded to Orleans or Tours. 
Then, again, Paris was not only allowed, but ordered, to k 
up a military force of its own. It had its National Guards; 
but the city was taxed, and had the bauble of its special 
military pomp dangled before its eyes, in order that its local 
force might answer none of the purposes for which a local 
force is supposed to be instituted. The National Guard of 
Paris was an elaborate contrivance for inducing the regular 
troops to fire, when ordered, on the people. Revolutionary 
memories are so strong in the French soldiery that there is 
always a chance that they may hesitate to fire on their 
civilian brothers, but if a civilian body of soldiery could be 
associated with them, their scruples, it seems, might be easily 
removed. The National Guard, officered by nominees of the 
Government, promised to provide exactly the instrument that 
was wanting; and thus the wild spirits of Paris saw their 
city subjected to another indignity, and its local force artifi- 
cially manipulated into an engine of repression. Lastly, 
Paris has always been the victim of the revolutions it has 
commenced. ‘The Government of Louis was in a 
measure, and the Government of Louis Napo.eon was alto- 
gether, hostile to Paris.* The Empire, asis frankly confessed in 
the manifesto just issued by M. DuveErNois, was the symbol of 
the rule of the provinces over the capital. Rude peasants who 
knew nothing of the history, the wants, or the sufferings of the 
capital, were appealed to as the ultimate source of an autho- 
rity which kept Paris in rigid subjection. It was Beotia 
perpetually dictating to Athens, and the modern Athenians 
learnt to hate the whole apparatus of universal s 


plébiscites, and provincial prefectures, by which Imperialism 
sustained itself and Paris was kept prostrate at its feet. 
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‘Dhe events of the last few days, and the disastrous effects 
of the forced or calculating inactivity of the Government, have 
naturally suggested the thought that the policy of blood and 
iron was the right one, and that the Emperor did a real ser- 
viee to France by the coup d'état. It is not exactly acou- 
rate to speak of the coup d'état as oom divected 
against the revolutio in Paris, at any 
rate it was the mene Fe B of the whole policy of 
repression. ‘Whether the coup d'état was in any way 
justifiable under the e¢ireumstances, or whether recent 
events can be ‘held to — questions which could not 
be answered, perhaps, wi along discussion. But even 
assuming that the coup d'état was the less of two evils, it is 
in the highest degree important, for the purpose of under- 
standing the present politiesof France, to notice the enormous 
cost at which whatever benefits may have accrued from it 
were purchased. Nearly every evil from which France is now 
suffering may be traced to the coup d'dtat. What are the 
main evils which are now weighing upon France? Parisis in 
open rebellion; but for the last twenty years Paris has been 
subjected to indignities which it was a necessary part of the 
Tmperial policy to inflict, but which must have been acutcly 
felt, and the grievance of which was naturally exaggerated 
by a quick-witted, sensitive people. The National Guard 
has proved faithless to the cause of order; but the National 
Guard has had all the honesty and purpose taken out of it by 
the manner in which it was made to conduce to an ignoble end. 
The National Guard is smarting under the sense of its own 
inefficiency before the enemy, while it isscarcely able to realize 
how inefficient it was. But this is exactly what might have 
been expected of a sham military force, arranged so as to act 
in conjunction with real f as amateur policemen, 
cut off fromall the realities of service. The troops of the 
Line have fratemnized with the National Guard in face of the 
insurgents; but it was precisely to lure troops on to acts of 


stern repression that it was attempted to arrange that they 


should always act in conjunction with the National Guard, 
and not without or against them. The troops of the Line are 
thoroughly demoralized, and through 
discipline and the insubordination of the French soldiery has 
been one of the chief causesof German success. But from the 
coup d'état dates the demoralization of the French army. It 
was pampered, petted, and bribed in preparation for the coup 
@état, and it had to be perpetually pampered, petted, and 
bribed in onder that the fruits of the coup d'état might be 
preserved. As the whole army could not be thoroughly 
trusted for this purpose, an enormous band of Pretorians 
was created, and there was not a sufliciency of good materials 
left in the ordinary regiments to encounter such treops as the 
Germans brought into the field. The officers, when the crisis 
came, were found ignorant of their profession, and possessed 

no power over their men, because the Emperor, assi- 
duous as he had been in demoralizing the army, had been 
twice as assiduous in demoralizing the officers, as the im- 
mediate agents in the execution of his policy of repression. 
The present Government of Paris is a Socialist Govern- 
meant; but for twenty years the Emperor has been fostering 
the Socialism of Paris, and taxing the provinces to find 
Paris employment. He set himself to be able to repress 
insurrection, but he did not wish to have any open insurrection 
to repress, and he thought the readiest way of attaining his end 
was to bribe Paris to keep quiet. The bourgeoisie of Paris has 
shrunk from danger, and allowed itself to ke cowed by a small 
minority of the population, But the Emperor has sedulously 
prepared the way for the collapse, by denying all municipal 
life to Paris, and teaching the shopkeeper to think that, if he 
can but keep his shop open, he has got all that his soul can 
desire. France is without t men, and even without 
capable men, and has had to fly for refuge to the guidance of 
an old man who has been kept in obscurity for twenty years. 
But it was the Empire that nipped in the bud all the political 
ability of the country. Lastly, there is a deadly feud between 
Paris and the provinces, and no one can doubt how the 
long-standing bitterness between them was tumented who 
reflects on all that was involved in the sudden extinction of 
the hopes of Parliamentary liberty by. the plébiscite of last 
May. 

\t is probably because M. Turers ponders with much 
painful anxiety on all these things that he is so loth to put 
down the insurrection of Paris with a high hand, It may 
well seem a dreadful thing to him to begin once more the 
policy of repression, and to let the provinces win a victory 
over Paris. M. Turers is far too much of a Parisian to wish 
to see Paris perpetually under the thraldom of remote peasants 
and priests. It is true that, however much he may hesitate, 
the attitude of Paris will drive him before long to have 


out the war the want of, 


recourse to force. The Parisians complain that for years 
France has forgotten them and their grievances, and now they 
ave showing that in their turn they forget France. They are 
pushing to an extreme their claim for municipal independence, 
for a real local force, and for immunity from the dictation 
the provinces. They propose, so far as the leaders of the 
Reds represent them, to withdraw from France altogether, [ft 
appears that one at least of their chiefs has, by an unfortunate 
accident, just read enough to have a vague notion of the 
grandeur and happiness of the medieval Italian Republics, 
It seems to him and those he can influence a pleasant ides 
that Paris should be a Power by itself, wage its own little 
wars, rule its own affairs, and despise, bully, or subjugate its 
neighbours as opportunity may offer. ‘This is very like the 
enthusiasm in the first Revolution for Republican Rome. Of 
the history of Republican Rome the French of that day 
were entirely ignorant, but for them a Republic was always 
a Republic, and if they spouted enough and shed blood 
enough, while their women wore sandals and dressed their 
hair more or less like ancient statues, they were sure they 
must be the worthy rivals of Brutus and Cato. Paris be- 
longs to France as well as to itself, and cannot be allowed, 
even if it wished, to become another Genoa or Pisa. Putting 
Socialism for the moment aside, it is an absurd and impermis- 
sible anachronism for Paris to cut itself out of France and set 
up on itsown account. It would be so irritated by the iso- 
lation in which it found itself that it would be sure to wish 
to eseape from it by getting the provinces under its command, 
and would thus provoke the conflict from which it professes 
to ask to stand aloof. The men, too, who head the Revolution 
are to all appearance utterly incompetent for the prolonged 
management of affairs, and a movement cannot last long the 
leaders of which have thought it a good stroke of business to 
burn all the records of the Police Office, while they give an 
official sanction to the advocacy of assassination. Whatever 
may be the fair claims of Paris, and however much the evils of 
France may be attributable to the policy under which Paris has 
been repressed, the Communal Council and its adherents must 
speedily collapse or be put aside by force, unless French society 
is wholly to decompose. But it is not enough to put down 
the insurrection of Paris. A new coup d'état, if it brings imme- 
diate relief, will bring its train of indirect and perpetual evils, 
The hopes of France lie not in a resuscitation of Imperialism 
under its old or a new name, but in the introduction of a 
system of government which shall unite a fair share of in- 
dependence and local life in the large towns with the 
cohesion and unity of the country. ‘The task is doubtless 
a very diflicult and dangerous one which the statesman who 
tries to introduce such a system will have to undertake, but 
the success of the undertaking is not beyond hope; or, if it 
is beyond hope, then the permanent peace and prosperity of 
France are beyond hope also. 


THE DEBATE ON THE TIEN-TSIN MASSACRE. 


ORD CARNARVON’S speech on the Tien-tsin massacre 
will probably have closed the discussion for the present. 

A voluminous blue-book which has lately been published adds 
little or nothing to the information which had been gathered 
from pamphlets, from official speeches, and from isolated 
despatches. The Duke of Somerset and Lord Grey had ap- 
parently not studied the correspondence when, in answer to 
Lord Carnarvon, they vituperated the missionaries as the 
supposed causes of collision. The trading community, which 
is wholly exempt from religious fanaticism, is far more urgent 
than the missionaries in its demands for protection; and, if 
possible, it is more sceptical as to the practicability of main- 
taining friendly relations with China except by the display 
and occasional use of force. The resident merchants fre- 
quently express impatience of Mr. Wanr’s conciliatory policy 
and language; and they are still more dissatisfied with the 
Government at home. Lord GranvittE, though he has 
yielded on one or two points to the unanimous pressure of the 
merchants in China and in London, still adheres as far as pos- 
sible to the ultra-pacific system of his predecessor. Almost 
the only act of Mr. Wape’s which has been disapproved at 
home was his requisition of a gunboat for the protection 
of the foreign settlement at Tien-tsin during the winter. 
It is true that the Admiral had, as might have been ex- 
pected, remonstrated against an arrangement by which one 
of his vessels would have been frozen up for several months; 
but Lord Granvitte’s objection was founded on political 
reasons. Lord Ciarenpon’s order that no seaman or marine 
should be in any case landed for the protection of British 
subjects would certainly not be strictly obeyed in case of a 
massacre, bus it has not yet been formally revoked. The 
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Government may perhaps think that the best way to prevent 
rashness and injustice 1s to limit as closely as possible its 
promises of protection. The encroaching temper of English- 
men among strangers of a lower grade of civilization is net' 
unlikely to be encouraged by the belief that there is alwaysa 

boat within reach. On the other hand, it is at least 
possible that the danger and hardships of English residents in 
China. may be imperfectly appreciated at a distance. It is 
said that Mr. Gorpon, formerly Vice-Consul of Formosa, has 
since died of vexation in consequence of Lord CLARENDON’s 
harsh reprimand for his excess of zeal in punishing outrages 
which had been perpetrated on his countrymen by the local 
authorities. The best security against excesses of patience 
or of vigour would perhaps be found in the concession of a 
wide discretion to the Ambassador at Pekin. Lord CLAaREN- 
DON was justified in checking the buoyant energy of Vice- 
Consuls and spirited young navy lieutenants who ‘punished 
assaults and disorders by knocking down native forts and 
taking towns with handfuls of marines; but uniform experi- 
ence shows that in China assured impunity sooner or later 
provokes attack. 

The question of the protection to be afforded’ to missionaries 
is not unattended with difficulty, especially as religious enter- 
prise is not always restrained by considerations of worldly 
prudence. The Consuls.are instructed to discourage as far as 
possible the settlement of missionaries: beyond the limits of 
the treaty ports; but it is impossible to allow Englishmen to 
be robbed and murdered when it is practicable to protect 
them, although they may have brought their troubles upon 
themselves. The French missionaries have given just of 
fence to the Chinese authorities by attempting to exercise 
an extra-legal protection over their native converts; and 
it is not to. be expected that the rabble should. dis- 
tinguish. accurately between different forms of Christian 
proselytism. The Protestant missionaries are less aggressive, 
and they effect fewer conversions. Lord Grey exaggerated 
the irritation which he supposed to be caused by their intru- 
sion into a community holding a différent religion. Buddhism 
is not established, even if it is legally recognised, in China, 
and the people are exceptionally tolerant. The Consuls pro- 
bably would rejoice at the withdrawal of the missionaries from 
China, but it is impossible that they should deny the right to 
security for person and property whieh religious teachers 
share with other British subjects. The influence which Chris- 
tian doctrines exert on the natives is beneficial, though it 
is small; and it seems that the bibles which the Protestant 
missionaries distribute have acquired a certain literary po- 
pularity, although they produce little. spiritual impression. 
Throughout the later correspondence. there is no trace of 
embarrassments. caused by religious zeal, The English and 
American missionaries, in spite of their hostility to Rome, 
sympathized deeply with the victims of Tien-tsin; but they 
have not themselves been even accused of kidnapping children, 


Lord CLarEnpoen’s professed determination to treat China as 
a civilized and friendiy State was just and prudent if the 
assumed civilization and friendliness really existed. But, an 
overwhelming mass of evidence proves that the governing 
classes would be rejoiced to expel all Huropeans from the 
country, nor would any scruples founded: on the rules: of 
Western morality be allowed: to interfere with the attainment 
of the object. ellers and residents concur in the state- 
ment that the general body of the Chinese population is 
exempt from any exceptional. jealousy of foreigners. Those 
who have penetrated’into the: interior have for the most past 
been kindly received until the Mandarins began to excite 
popular feeling against the possible precursors of innovatium 
All official. persons, and the competitors in examinations 
who: hope for public employment, entertain a strong and 
well-founded suspicion that their supvemacy would be endan- 
gered by the spread of European. notions. Although: the 
authorities are willing to defer to superior force, it is not to be 
expected’ that they should readily a subordinate posi- 
tion. For: several years after the Treaty of 1860 the relations of 
the: English: community with the Imperial and local Govern« 
meutsiwere more satis!actory than at any former time ;. but the 
memory of defeat gradually became less vivid, and the over~ 
throw of the: Taepmgs, though it was prin¢éipally achieved by 
Euglish and American officers, revived the ancient confidence 
of. the Chinese in their military! prowess. It was remembered 
that the allied armies had: not. oceupied: Pekin, and. their 
moderation was, as in the analogous: case of Paris, attributed 
to fear. For some time: past'the national or warlike purty has 
been: gaining: ground iw the Insperial Councils, although the 
Prince of Kune continues to show his judgment by using alk 
his influence to-prevent serious quarrels. ‘The temporary suc+ 


eess.of the Burnmncame Mission, and the instructions of Lord 
 ChaRENDON, tended greatly to encourage the presumption of 
‘the unfriendly Mandarins. If the English Government or its 
‘representatives should prove: deficient in firmness, there may 
‘at any time be a serious risk of war, It is not an open ques- 
tion whether the lives and the: vast property of the English 
trading community should be protected from violence. If the 
merchants of Shanghai were threatened with the fate of the 
French nuns and ecclesiastics of Tien-tsin, no Ministry would 
venture to refuse any assistance which might be necessary to 
avert the danger. 

As the outrages which are from time to time committed are 
almost always contrived or countenanced by the provincial 
authorities, the question in which. the English residents are 
chiefly interested is' whether local offences are to be punished 
on the spot. Lord G@Hanvitue, following: the of Lord 
CrARENDDN, and acting on the provisions of the COn~ 
stantly insists om the exclusive pursuit of redress through the 
Ambassador at Pekim. If an English subject were wronged 
at. Cadiz or at Odessa, representations of the grievance would 
be made at Madrid or at St.. Petersburg; and if the applica- 
tion were successful, there would be no-doubt of the ability of 
the central Government to enforce its decision. But it is more 
than doubtful whether the of Cara or his advisers 
would be able, if they were willing, to eontrol the Governors of 
provinces. The vast size and loose: organizatiom of the Hmpite 
enable some of the principal Governors to exercise a practi- 
cally independent. power; and if they: feel themselves per- 
fectly secure from the visit of am English ship of war, they 
care little for the embarrassment: which Sir Ruraerrorp 
Augock or Mr. Wave may. cause'to the Government of Pekin. 
If the Ambassador were: allowed: om tis own responsibility to 
direct the Consular agents: im pressing cases to execute re- 
prisals, there would’ be no resort: to force until remonstrance 
had proved useless. The indiserect zeal of naval’ officers 
ought to be effectually restrained by the supervision of the 
Admiral commanding on the station. When the Anibassador 
and. the Admiral had concerted measures for the punishment 
of a delinquent Provincial Government, it: would: be advisable 
in almost every case to rely upon their judgment. Few 
actual collisions would take place when it was.once fully un- 
dersteod that English life and property could not be assailed 
with impunity. For the present the disturbance. which has 
been caused by the Tien-tsin massacre’ will perhaps serve as a 
warning, to the Mandavins who may wish to interfere with 


THE. NAVY ESTIMATES. 


R. GOSCHEN has thrown off with considerable success, 
« being favoured with criticism.moderate in quantity and 
of an extremely mitigated character. This may have been 
partly due to consideration for the rather difficult position in 
which he: found. himself, speaking of necessity from a brief 
hastily got. up and- rapidly mastered since his remarkable 
change of functions from the: superintendence of paupers to 
the care of our much-prized navy. But, independently of all 
personal. allowances, he had the whole a sensible story to 
tell, and he told it clearly and forcibly. There arene great 
features about the Navy Estimates this year, the most marked 
peculiarity being the diversion of our doekyard energies from 
the construction of huge sea monsters to the building of handy 
gunboats. In the four great heads of expenditure—mren; dock- 
yard accommodation, guns, and ships—the- variations ftom the 
programme of. former years are: moderate: int amount, though 
the balance is on the side of increase’; a circumstance in some 
degree accounted. for by Mr. Goscuen’s naive admission that 
last year was-a fortunate year in the: matter of stores, because 
a discovery was then made that the stock. of many articles 
might be safely reduced, and the economy Estimates had 
benefited in a manner which, could repeated. 
presemt year. Considering the temper o Ministry, ec 
on ha some extent by the: popular feeling which they 
had so sedulously cultivated, the amount of starvation to whieh 
the navy was exposed was extremely limited—very much less 
indeed than the stimting im army steres which a goodly pro- 
portion of this year’s increase will go to make good. 

In the main, the proposals which it fell to the lot of the new 
First Lorp to recommend are: justified by the: state: of our 
relations and the present condition ofithe navy. The force of 
seamen and. marines is to be almost exactly the same as: last 
| year, and as time goes: om the same numerical force in the 
navy represeiits a continually increasing, power of attack. As 
ships grow bigger, and steam-pewer more and more supersedes 
sail-power, the number of mem required to work a fleet of given 


| power becomes smaller and smaller,so that.61,000 men 4 1874 
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means a great deal more than a rather larger numbera few 
years ago. A change of policy, much criticized at the time of 
its introduction by Mr. CuiLpers, but we believe thoroughly 
sound, has tended to heighten this contrast. It was a. 
the practice to keep a very large force afloat on stations 
over the world, picking up a certain amount of experience 
occasionally, but for the most part wasting time and losing 
morale by lying for months together in remote harbours. 
Now the plan in vogue is to reduce the permanent force in 
outlying stations, which was chiefly useful as a sort of demon- 
stration of ubiquitous power, and, in place of it, to send flying 
squadrons over every sea, which will probably be found more 
impressive, and are certainly more useful as a means of train- 
ing our seamen. The consequence of this change of policy is 
that we have some thousands of additional men at home ready 
to man any ships that it may be found necessary to put into 
commission. Upon the whole, therefore, we may fairly rest 
satisfied with the provision of men for the immediate service 
of the fleet. On the subject of the Reserve, which it is essen- 
tial to maintain if we are to be able to put our fleet on a war 
footing at short notice, Mr. GoscHen was rather reticent, and 
what he did say was not as encouraging as might be wished. 
The old Reserve of the Merchant Service seems to produce 
very little. For months the Admiralty has been asking for 
some 500 men, and has recruited just 50. The Royal Naval 
Reserve is of course available only in the event of war, and 
this, instead of showing a steady increase, only reaches 1 4,000 
—somewhat less than the strength attained a few years ago. 
Mr. GoscHen explains this by saying that the conditions of 
admission have been made more strict, and that only the 
choicest specimens of blue-jackets are allowed to join. This 
is right enough, but it would be more satisfactory to see a 
little elasticity in this most essential department of naval 
administration, and we trust that it will receive all the atten- 
tion that it deserves. It has long been recognised that the 
one unfailing source of supply for the personnel of the fleet is 
provided by the training establishments for boys, and it is 
judiciously proposed to meet the present difficulty of getting 
men by adding to the number of boys in training. 

With respect to Dockyard improvements, Mr. Goscuen 
tells a tale almost too good to be true. He says that we are 
approaching the end of our large expenditure on this account, 
though there will still be considerable sums to expend ; that 
the extension of Chatham Yard is rapidly advancing, and 
that no Powers from which aggression might possibly come 
have dockyards adequate for the rapid production of a fleet 
which could suddenly sweep down upon us. He tells “ the 
“ croakers,” as he calls them, to consider the enormous 
advantage which this country has as compared with others in 
the size of our dockyards, and he evidently seems to think that 
we are far ahead of the whole world in this respect. This 
would be very consoling if the exact figures were given. It is 
possible that Mr. Goscnen excludes, for the present, unhappy 
France from the category of naval rivals. At any rate, if he 
does not, we should be glad to know the precise facts on 
which he has satisfied himself of the enormous superiority of 
our dockyard accommodation over that of our neighbours. 
Good progress has no doubt been made of late years, but it 
is not long since the insufficiency of our means for repairing 
a disabled fleet was the most serious blot on our naval ad- 
ministration, and we should be surprised as well as gratified 
to find that our recent progress has been such as to justify 
the exuberant confidence of our new First Lord. 


The progress described in the construction of guns for the 
fleet, especially those of the largest class, is quite satisfactory, 
and the only remaining topic on the Estimates which admits 
of any difference of opinion is the shipbuilding scheme which 
is to direct the efforts of the dockyards during the coming 
twelve months. Mr. GoscHEN assures us that in heavy line- 
of-battle armoured ships we are far ahead of all the world, 
able indeed to cope with any combination which can be re- 
garded as at all probable. There may here, again, be a little 
excess of confidence, but there can be no doubt that our 
strength lies in the largest class of ships, and that what we im- 
peratively require now is a fleet of vessels of light draught for 
coast defence. Mr. GoscHeNn accordingly proposes to divert a 
large proportion of the money which would have otherwise 
; to complete ships of the heaviest and most powerful 

iption, to the building of little gunboats, together with a 
few unarmoured cruisers. It both branches of work cannot 
be dealt with in one year on a considerable scale, we cannot 
blame the selection which has been made. For years our 
weakness in effective gunboats has been provokingly attrac- 
tive to any Power that might contemplate war with us, and 
the danger of sudden raids on commercial ports would be very 


should be sorry, however, to see the notion prevail that 
enough has been done to complete our ocean and Channel 
fleets, A very few years of inaction would see our supposed 
_ and somewhat exaggerated superiority melt away, and though 

we do not complain that rams give way to gunboats now, we 
| must protest against any language which would encourage an 
| unfounded sense of security, or permanently check the acti- 
| Vity without which our position of supremacy on the seag 
cannot long be maintained. 


THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


yee history of the Royal Albert Hall has been written by 
authority, and much is thus explained which has been 
hitherto incomprehensible ; but we find ourselves as far ag 
ever from understanding the purpose to which this Hall is 
destined. If indeed there were an intention to introduce into 
England the Spanish. sport of bull-fighting, such an experiment 
might be made at this Hall in the presence of Court, 
aristocracy, and middle and lower classes, with all possible 
completeness, splendour, and success. Or if it were desired 
to provide the demagogues who sometimes disturb Hyde 
Park with a convenient place for holding political meetings, 
the Hall would suit them admirably. At the opening of the 
Hall the Bishop of Lonpon was engaged, in the absence of 
the Archbishop of CanTERBURY, to impart a religious element 
to the proceedings by praying that the designs of those who 
had erected that fabric might be fulfilled and perfected. It 
is no doubt within the scope of Omniscience to know the vast 
designs of Mr. Core C.B. and his allies, and within the power 
of Omnipotence to accomplish them. The prayer composed 
for the occasion may be regarded as an authorised exposition 
of the intentions of the founders of this Hall, which Provi- 
dence is expected to adopt and assist in realizing. Within 
those walls are to be sought and found “ the knowledge which 
“ humbles while it elevates, the tastes which purify while they 
“ adorn, and only those true pleasures which are unsullied by 
“ the stain of evil.” We should like to know to whom Provi- 
dence is indebted for this beautiful exposition of the destiny of 
the Hall, and also whether Providence is expected to guarantee 
the exact fulfilment of this programme, and at the same time 
to make the speculation pay. The most probable view of 
the future of the Hall is, that if managed like the Crystal 
Palace it may become a formidable rival to that establishment, 
and even drive the Canterbury Hall out of the market; 
and if managed otherwise, not Heaven and Mr. Coir ©... 
combined will be able to save it from dreary desolation. “ sae 
“ knowledge which humbles while it elevates, and the tastes 
“ which purify while they adorn,” belong to that class of good 
things of which it is possible to have too much. It is cus- 
tomary during the spring and summer months for a military 
band to play in Hyde Park, and if this band played in uncer- 
tain weather in the Hall people who came to listen to it would 
escape wetting. We can quite believe that if the Hall is 
opened freely to the public, and if light and popular music is 
played within its walls, it may become a convenient appendix 
to Hyde Park. Whenever Mr. Bruce or his successors think 
proper to allow the mob to occupy the Park, it may be per- 
mitted to respectability to take’refuge in the Hall. The course 
of scientific observation which Mr. Darwin has indicated in 
his recent work might be prosecuted advantageously among an 
audience collected to listen to a band; or, in other words, 
flirtations in every stage of progress might be witnessed in the 


The historian discovers the origin of the Hall in the Exhi- 
bition of 1851. The Commissioners of that Exhibition deter- 
mined to invest out of the monies realized thereby a sum of 
150,000/. in the purchase of land at South Kensington on 
which it was proposed to erect certain national institutions of 
science and art. Among them were enumerated a National 
Gallery, a Museum of Manufactures, a Department of Prac- 
tical Art, and a Department of Practical Science, We pause 
here to remark that the Hall is not any of these things, nor 
is it a national institution in any sense, unless indeed the 
nation is expected to adopt all the children of the Commis- 
sioners or of the Society of Arts, which, according to the 
author, was parent of the Exhibition and its Commissioners. 
The nation, or at least the Government, was persuaded to be- 


[April 1, 1871. 
little diminished by the existence of a mighty fleet which 
could not come within miles of the shallow water in which an 
enemy’s cruiser might revel in the destruction of our com. 
merce. A moderate fleet of thoroughly good and well-armed 
gunboats would exclude this serious element of danger, and 
Mr. Goscnen has judged rightly in putting this require- 
ment at the head of our shipbuilding necessities. We 
| 
| 
| Hall. 
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come partners with the Commissioners in this speculation at 
South — and‘ the land was purchased in or before 
1854. But the relation between the Government and the 
Commissioners, “ being found to create certain difficulties and 
“to be for many reasons inexpedient,” was put an end to 
in 1858. We are not further informed as to the diffi- 
culties or the reasons of the inexpediency, but we conjec- 
ture that certain persons who inadequately appreciated 
the value of science and art objected to an arrangement 
by which the nation found money and the Commissioners 
expended it at their discretion. Accordingly, in 1858, 
the Commissioners raised by mortgage a sum which enabled 
them to repay the money advanced by Government, and 
thereupon the land of the Commissioners became wholly 
exempt from Government control. We cannot say, however, 
that the purse of the nation became wholly exempt from 
liability to be dipped into by the Commissioners. Indeed, the 
Commissioners, or those who work them, have been, to use 
a vulgarism, “trying it on” ever since. At this moment 
concerts are advertised at the Hall in aid of a National Train- 
ing School for Music, which of course means a school for 
which the nation —— some means be made to pay. In the 
next year, 1859, the orticultural Society took a lease of a 
portion of the land, and undertook to lay it out as an orna- 
mental garden, the Commissioners on their part undertaking to 
_erect “arcades of an architectural character” around the 
garden. These arrangements were carried out in the next 
two years. The death of the Prince Consort in 1861 appeared 
to be a heavy blow to the projectors, but they soon rallied 
from it wonderfully. Indeed, we are not at all sure that 
they have not made better use of the Prince Consort dead 
than they could have done if he had lived; for whatever 
step they have taken in the last nine years, they have 
been able to assert, without liability to contradiction, that he 
would have approved it. The next stage in the history is the 
Exhibition of 1862. We are told that in 1858 the Council of 
the Society of Arts had already taken into consideration the 
propriety of a repetition of the Exhibition of 1851. We may 
remark, by the way, that’ the cool assurance with which this 
Society assumes to act on behalf of the nation for the nation’s 
good is admirable. The Exhibition of 1862 was less suc- 
cessful than its predecessor, and the building erected for it 
was so hideous that a proposal to the House of Commons to 
purchase and perpetuate this building was rejected by a large 
majority of votes. However, the land on which it stood was 
bought by the Government, and, says the historian, the 
Government, with its usual tardiness, has hitherto done 
nothing with this land. We are quite satisfied that, if the 
historian’s patrons could have disposed at pleasure of public 
money, this land would have been promptly covered with 
buildings, which, as the public would have been told, realized 
some of the expressed wishes of the late Prince Consort for 
the advancement of science and art. 


Thus far we have dealt merely with preliminaries. In 
1862 much discussion arose, in our own columns and else- 
where, as to the form of a national memorial to the Prince 
Consort. Stating only our own impression, we should say 
that the interference of the Society of Arts in the matter of 
that memorial caused the flow of national contributions to it 
to dry up suddenly. In addition to a personal memorial, 
such as is now nearly completed in Hyde Park, in desiring 
which everybody agreed, the Society of Arts propounded the 
notion of what it called “a Central Institution” of Science 
and Art, which might also be considered as a memorial of the 
Prince Consort. However, “ the idea of a Central Hall had 
“for the time being to be abandoned,” and the idea of build- 
ing it at the national expense was not again revived. But in 
1865 a circular was issued, “pointing out the great want 
“which existed for such a Central Institution.” It is 
remarkable that the historian does not tell us who issued 
this circular, and indeed the real authors of the fine things 
which have been done at South Kensington are as impal- 
pable as their designs are vast. But, as the result of 
that circular, a Provisional Committee, under the pre- 
sidency of the Prince of WaLes, was formed to carry out 
the plan proposed in it. Thus we get at last to an association 
of persons Prepared to subscribe their own money towards an 
object whi ey think desirable. This association possesses 
a legal status. Its object would probably be described by its 
members in terms analogous to so of the prayer read by 
the Bishop of Lonpon in the Hall which it has built. If we 
say that it is a commercial association, we do not say so with 
any desire to wound unnecessarily the feelings of its members, 
and still less with any intention of suggesting that it is likely 
to prove a profitable speculation, But it is commercial in 


this sense, that performances—we will not say entertainments, 
because that term might seem inconsistent with the Bishop's 
prayer, but performances—must take place there which shall 
be sufficiently attractive to pay their expenses, so as, if possible, 
to return to the subscribers something for their money. Un- 
less, therefore, the public can be largely attracted by perform- 
ances suitable to be introduced by Episcopal prayer, this Central 
Institution, of which some persons unknown so strongly felt 
the want, is likely to prove a failure of the most complete and 
melancholy kind. We do not doubt that the authors of the 
scheme will exert themselves vigorously, and perhapssuccessfully, 
to produce an appearance of at least temporary success. The 
opening of the building by the QuEEN on Wednesday last will 
ensure to the proceedings in the Hall during the present year. 

whatever they may be, a considerable interest. We should 
think it possible that performances keeping strictly within the 
limits marked by the Bishop's supplication might for a season 
be made to pay. If any manager of an ordinary music-hall 
or circus was present during the imposing ceremony of the 
opening, let us hope that he did not allow his eye and mind 
to wander, while a Bishop prayed, into calculations of the 
magnificent acrobatic effects which might be produced in such 
a lofty and spacious edifice. The Hall, says its historian, 
speaks for itself in a language which everybody can under- 
stand, and he takes upon himself to add that it is the special 
wish both of the Queen and of the promoters of the 
building that “ the Hall should be eloquent in its praises 
“ of him who was its founder—A.sert the Goop.” There 
is a sublime audacity in this final pepe Whatever 
the QueEN may wish, we doubt whether she authorised 
this writer to express her wish. We doubt still more 
whether the QueEN, or even her Ministers, could tell what 
is meant by this Hall becoming eloquent in its praises of the 
QueeEn’s late husband. But whether the QuEEN so wishes or 
not, we are quite certain that on many occasions the Hall 
will resound with speeches in which the Prince Consort's 
name will be dragged in to support whatever plan the founders 
of the Hall may invent to avert or disguise the probable 
commercial failure of their enterprise. If they are capable of 
saying that the Prinee founded a Hall which, as they have 
also said, was founded as a monument of the same Prince 
after his lamented death, there can be no possible limit to their 
power of inventive statement except the difficulty of getting 
anybody to believe them. The Queen laid the foundation 
stone of the Hall in 1867, and the QueEN has opened the Hall 
in 1871. Looking at the matter in a theatrical manager's 
point of view, we should say that there was not much more to 
be got out of the Queen. The Lord Mayor of Lonpon and 
the Provincial Mayors who were present at the opening 
will probably be ready to appear in barbaric splendour 
in the Hall whenever its managers think proper to in- 
vite them. But this sort of thing, if tried too often, will 
be found to compete on disadvantageous terms with 
ordinary pageantry at theatres. The Prince of WALEs, as 
President of the Association which owns the Hall, will 
doubtless do as much as may be fairly asked from him in that 
character without displaying the sense of weariness which he 
will probably feel. The aristocracy may be expected to 
imitate to some extent the patience of the Prince when he 
piously submits to be bored in his father’s name. The build- 
ing has cost altogether 200,0001., of which 112,000l. has been 
subscribed by the public, and 50,000/. by the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851; while the balance of 38,000/. has 
been provided by Messrs. Lucas, the contractors for the work, 
as money has been found by contractors for other works. We 
hope that Messrs. Lucas do not look for any return upon this 
investment which cannot be realized in strict conformity with 
the programme of the Bishop’s prayer. We hope also that 
they are prepared for the contingency of never getting any 
return at all. A building of this enormous size cannot, as we 
believe, be filled except on a few great occasions. Not all the 
bishops and theatrical managers in London, if they formed 
themselves into a joint committee, could easily make this 
immense Hall “draw.” And if it does not draw, the owners 
of boxes will find that the money they have subscribed will do 
no good to themselves or to sayhety else. 


We cannot quit this subject without remarking upon the 
Address which the Prince of Waves, as President of the 
Provisional Committee, read to Her Masesry at the opening 
of the Hall. His Royal Highness was made to say, for 
of course he was not himself the author of the words, 
“ Encouraged by your Masesty’s sympathies, and liberally 
“ supported by your subjects, we have been enabled to carry 
“out the work without any aid from funds derived from 
“ public taxation.” It surely is not an unfair construction of. 
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these words that the Prince thought, and expected the QuEEN 
to think also, that it would have been reasonable to propose a 
grant in aid of this work out of the public purse. Now, as 
we have already said, this: Hall is a commercial on. 
Some of the shareholders have — their money in it in 
expectation of a profitable retum, and it is a flagrant offence 
against good et cer to put into the mouth of the Herr Appa- 
RENT the suggestion that such an undertaking is entitled to 
be helped with public money because its projectors have 
— the name, and suppose themselves to be doing honour 
to the memory, of the late Prince Consort. 


PAROCHIAL COUNCILS. 


ORD SANDON’S Bill for the establishment of Parochial 

Councils aims at supplying a real deficiency in the ex- 
isting ecclesiastical system. Its author sees, naturally and 
rightly, that great ill feeling is often, and may be at any 
moment, engendered between a clergyman and his parish- 
ioners by the injudicious introduction even of real improve- 
ments in the manner of conducting service in the church. 
The clergyman is autocratic, and takes no account of the 
congregation’s likes and dislikes; or he is wrong-headed, 
and goes to work without the least regard to their suscepti- 
bilities. It is easy to see how a prudent brother clergy- 
man would deal with a case like this. Your changes, he 
would say to the incumbent, are all good in themselves, but 


they will be only mischievous if they stir up ill-blood among |, 


the people for whose benefit they are designed. Before you 
make any move, try if you cannot get the congregation to 
move with you. There are some things which they may 
accept as proposals, though they would dislike them if they 
were done without their being consulted. There are others 
which, though they might be suspicious of them if sug- 
gested by you, they might welcome if.they seemed to 
come from themselves. In this advice is the germ of 
a Parochial Council, and from this it seems to Lord Sanpon a 
very easy step to the creation of machinery by which such 
Councils may be called into being wherever they may be found 
useful. The Bill which was read a second time on Wednesday, 
on the general understanding that the process was not to mean 
anything, provides that wherever the incumbent or any three 
parishioners shall give notice of his or their desire that a Paro- 
chial Council shall be formed, the churchwardens shall call a 
parish meeting to consider whether the Act shall be brought 
into operation. Ifa majority of the parishioners present and 
voting are in favour of the proposal, from four to twelve sides- 
men are to be chosen, one-fourth by the mcumbent and three- 
fourths by the parishioners ; and these sidesmen—who must 
have declared themselves communicant members of the Church 
of England—together with the incumbent and churchwardens, 
shall constitute a Parochial Council, and be invested with 
power to make changes in the conduct of the services and in 
the ornaments of the church, and with a veto on all such 
changes as may be proposed by the incumbent. If the incum- 
bent dislikes a change made by the Council, he may appeal to the 
Bishop, whose decision shall be final. There will be no appeal 
against a veto of the Council. The Bill differs in several 
respects from the similar measure brought forward last Ses- 
sion, but the alterations, though obviously well intended, are 
at best but doubtful improvements. e establishment of 
the Councils is made permissive instead of compulsory, but 
this provision will not touch the case of a parish where the 
incumbent is a reformer, and a majority of the laity object to 
be reformed. Here the action of a Parochial Council will 
probably be simply obstructive, and yet here will be an 
instance in which it is almost certain that the parishioners will 
demand one. The provision that sidesmen must be commu- 
nicants, again, while properly recognising that a real mem- 


bership of the Church of England ought to be an indispensable | 


qualification for a voiee in the Council, may yet open a door to 
sane scandals. An energetic clergyman in the East-end of 
ondon, for example, may reckon upon being unpopular with 
the keepers of brothels and low public-houses; and if this Bill 
is passed he may reckon further upon their opposition taking 
the shape of calling for a Parochial Council. The communi- 
cant clause will be no protection to him; it will only subject 
him to the additional annoyance of having to admit to com- 
munion men whom he knows to be living gro: immoral 
lives, and to have only become communicants for the purpose 
of qualifying themselves to become sidesmen. 
One great objection to the Bill is that, in order to correct 
the eccentricities of a few foolish clergymen, it puts fetters 
upon the action of a large number of energetic ministers, 


As Mr. Giapstone said on Wednesday, following Mr. Harpy’s | 


pertinent remarks to the same effect, “ the services in the 
| “ majority of parish churches” were formerly “ carried on 
“with a coldness, deadness, and irreverence which would 
'“ hardly have been tolerated by any other body of Christians 
. “ on earth, and what was called the laity of the Church wag 
. “ for the most part but too well contented with that. state 
“of things; nor was it from the action of the laity that 
. “ deliverance had come, but rather from the boldness and 
“ perseverance of the clergy.” No one who knows any- 
thing of the Church of England will deny that thisis in 
the main a true statement. Here and there, no doubt, 
the parts have been reversed, and a few energetic lay- 
!men have wasted their strength in trymg to stir up a 
sluggish incumbent into working his parish properly. But, 
not to mention that these cases have been but the excepti 
while the cases mentioned by Mr. Guapstone have been the 
rule, a Parochial Council would be no real remedy for such a 
state of things. Under such a system the laity would be all 
powerful for obstruction, but when it came to making a new 
man of the incumbent, they would be as powerless as ever, 
It would be the old story of the sow’s ear and the silk purse, 
and to convert the one into the other would beat the most 
efficient Parochial Council that Parliamentary ingenuity could 
devise. 

A second objection to the Bill is, that im a great number 
of cases it places the power of making or vetoing changes 
in hands which have no title to possess it. Mr. Buxton put 
this consideration very forcibly before the House. In many 
large towns the identity between parishioners and congrega- 
tions is virtually extinct. People choose their church, not 
because it is their parish church, but beeause they find the 
services or the sermons to their liking. The congregations 
thus formed possess a strong hold over their clergy in the 
power they have of migrating to other churches. It might 
conceivably be expedient to give them a still further check 
in the shape of a Congregational Council, but no possible 
good could come of establishing a Parochial Couneil. Either 
it would be a dead letter, since the parishioners not attend- 
ing the church would have no interest in busying them- 
selves with its concerns, or it would become a mere 
engine of annoyance to the people who do attend the church, 
In such a parish as that of St. Alban’s, Holborn, for example, 
the Church Association would probably have no difficulty in 
obtaining the return of a Parochial Council which would 
entirely remodel the services on the purest principles of Pro- 
testant ritual. But the result of the change would be to 
banish the present congregation from the church, for no 
other object than to fill their places for a few Sundays 
with people who, if they want to go to church, can find 
abundance of services to their mind within a stone’s throw 
of their houses. No more absurd travesty of the parochial 
system could be imagined. As the Bill stands, therefore, 
it would work a positive injustice in large towns, while it 
would in the country surrender a frequent source of good in 
order to dry up an occasional source of evil. Either one of 
these characteristic seems to furnish a very sufficient reason 
why it should not be suffered to become law, and we are 
accordingly very glad that it has been dropped for the present 
year. It the question is again raised next Session, we have 
no doubt that the discussion which it will have reccived 
during the recess will have dispersed the abundant fog. In 
the meanwhile it was gratifying to see for only one day that 
the bitter strife of party confliet had been lulled, and to hear 
| the representative men of the two great parties uniting in 
broad and courageous expressions of loyalty to the national 
Church, and in wise counsels upon the methods best suited to 
enlarge her borders and strengthen her bulwarks. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 
CC. is a natural question to ask, in view of any great national 


calamity, as in view of those calamities the influence of which 

is limited to a much smaller eircle, who is to blame? In the 
latter case it is obvious that the question is very frequently one of 
great importance. It may be highly desirable to hang the rm 
doer, and it is generally desirable to make him ashamed of himself. 
It may further be desirable to deprive him of the power of doing 
mischief in future; and therefore the inquiry has a rational end, 
and is capable of receiving a definite answer. We are so mueh in 
the habit of speaking of nations as though they were individuals, of 
_ speaking, for example, as though John Bull were @ real instead of 
an imagmary an, that we oiten ask the same question about 
the nation which he personifies. Who is to blame, we ask, fer 
the amount of pauperism, for the defective military system, for the 


want of education in the country? And not only do we ask the 
question, but we are olten provided with a very summary answe!. 
According to the characteristic method of a certain school, every 
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catastrophe is regarded as.a judgment, and the particular sin for. 
which it is inflicted is ed without hesitation. The cholera, 

olic Emancipation, é potato disease was a proper reward! 
for the Maynooth Grant. Indeed a good many pant st ot been 
uttered of 2 nature so grotesque that it is difficult even to mention: 
them without a suspicion of profanity. Fortunately this rash’ 
method of claiming the Divine wrath as an ally in party struggles 
has gone out.of fashion. But, though the question is no 
longer asked precisely in the same terms, we are still apt to see in 
every misfortune a natural consequence of the evil principles of 


our antagonists, though no longer a miraculous intimation of the | 


willof heaven. Tempting as the process must be allowed to be, 
it leads to results of such marked ambiguity that its validity 


deserve a little investigation. 
tus take, for , some such questions as have reeently 
been eagerly discussed. Who was to blame, it is asked, for the late | 


war? Obviously, says one party, it was the fault of Napoleon for 
declaxing war without sufficient cause. Granting that, reply their an- 
tagonists, it was the fault of Bismark for intentionally provolsing the 
war. Even if that be true, is the rejoinder, it was the fault of the 
French for their jealousy of the German people. But that, it is 
replied again, was a neeessnry consequence of the Prussian career 
of military eggrandizement. And so we may go on indefinitely 
till we are landed at the furthest limits of historical inquiry. A 
similar series of thrusts and parries may be delivered about the 


— of France at m9 — moment. Are we to blame the 
utionary party whi everything, or the despotic 
Governments which unconsciousl 


—— the way for an explo- 
sion? Something may be said on side; when there has been 
an.elternation between irreconcilable ists, it is plain that, 
if either would give way once for all, things might at any rate 
come to a state of equilibrium. So far, each side may be right in 
laying the blame upon its ents; but it is equally obnoxious 
toa precisely similar retort. It is like an argument between two 

iidren at opposite ends of a seesaw. Each of them may say 
with perfect trath, If -you would only get off I should be able tosit 
steady. The statement, however undeniable, does not throw much 
light upon the question, which of the two ought to dismount. Most 
other national questions run up into endless discussions of a similar 
kind. Are the wrongs of Ireland to be attributed to the tyranny of 
former English Governments, or to defects in the character or 
social condition of the Irish themselves? If we choose either 
alternative, as, for example, that of English tyranny, might we not 
excuse the ground that our policy was such as i 
evitably resulted from the state of civilization at the time when 
the wrongs were perpetrated P 


There ave of course certain cases in which the inquiry may, even 
in this form, be reasonable enough. A catastrophe may have 
been by the misdoing of some one person, who can 
be ‘punis or removed. lene , it had been satis- 
factorily proved that the late war had been produced exclusively 
by the or wickedness of one of the rulers concerned, it 
would be highly desirable that the facts should be ascertained. 
Or if, again, it had been cansed by the breach of some 


of international morality, the warning 
ighly useful for the future; unless, indeed, the 


TE 


tacter, or determimed the 
should have to say, it may 
nsities have been of so much i 
win had.an unfortunate taste in its alliances, and that the pro- 
cess of sexual selection consequently developed an inferior breed 
of men in icular regions of the world; or perhaps we might 
lay the blame—if such a result efforded us any particular satis- 
faction—en the physical configuration of Europe, which has 
affected the character of its mhabitants. Once engaged in tracing 
back the chain of causes, we have no justification for stopping at 
one stage rather than another. We eannot lay our r at any 
particular point of the long pathway which conducts from the 
most remote ages to the present at ay Gosh eos the place at 
which a wrong step was first taken; and, even if we could do so, 
the conclusion would not be very valuable, for it would always be 
open to anybody to that the error in question was the 
natural result of | the point of view then ccmiaid by our ancestors. 
Whatever may be the case with individuals, the great masses of 
mankind are what circumstances have made them; and though 
circumstances have certainly brought about very awkward develop- 
ments in various directions, we gain nothing by the conclusion 
thet, if everything had been differently arranged, people might 
have been wiser and happier than they are. 
In short, for mere ses of distributing praise and blame, 
such inquiries as-we have been considering are generally futile. 
From another point of view, they are of course of the highest 


ju we shal] naturall in by obtaining an accurate diagnosis 
of the complaint. Whether Secione or Germans, Englishmen 
or Irishmen, aristocrats or democrata, are most to blame fur any of 
the wrongs mutually inflicted, is a n beyond all human 
capacities. The only conclusion at which we shall arrive is that 
each class probably did whet its adversaries would have done 
bat It no intrinsic vice on 

the natural consequence G — iven material to 
the operation of particular influenees, But it is a plain that, 
if we are looking out for a remedy instead of a penalty, we must 
study the causes ofthe symptome manifested. etnies calamities, 
it may be, are the inevitable result of ing two different races 
or classes in contact with each other; they follow as naturally as 
an explosion follows on fomming certain chemical combinations. 
We may be as little disposed t Fra either race as to blame the 
match or the gunpowder, which are both very good things in their 
way, but which produced very unfortunate uences when sud- 
denly introduced to each other; but we may make regulations for 
diminishing future dancers, and regulating the intercourse of the 
dangerous elements. Phe question to be asked is not, who is to 
blame? but, how is a cure to be effeeted? The dogs have been 
barking aud biting, because, as the moralist most conclusively and 
pa oat | remarks, “itis their nature to”; but when we 
once understand the origin of their quarrel, we may be able to 
devise a muzzle which will prevent any mischief in future, 

The misfortune is, that these two objects are generally con- 
founded; and, as a consequence, all kinds of irrelevant pre- 
judices are introduced. A dispute is used to justify a national 
antipathy. We settle who is to blame, in order that we may 
decide whom we ave to hate. We bluntly assume that the evils 
under diseussion are due to the intrinsic vileness of one of the 
_ concerned, We wish to justify ourselves for regarding a 
Frenchman as the incarnation of cowardly ferocity, or a German 
as the incarnation of coldblooded brutality. Now we are far from 
denying that there are in fact deep-seated differences of national 
character which may very well justify varying degrees of sympathy 
and respect. But, at the same time, we venture to believe that it 
is erroneous to place any one of the Euro races on a distinctly 
lower level than its rivals, and un-Christian to found upon 
that hypothesis a sentiment of positive dislike; and the same 
may be said with greater emphasis of the different classes in a 
nation. ‘The evil result in practice of this desire of portioning our 
praise or blame is that it encourages the growth of those stupid 
antipathies which have hitherto done so much mischief. There 
is the further evil, that it promotes the vindictive theory of 
warfare. If the nations of the world were bound together in the 
long-expected federation of mankind, and there were actually a 
supreme court which could punish breaches of the universal law, 


there would be some meaning in the inquiry suggested. We 


ghould have to decide which nation had committed a crime under 
the established code, and to advocate the imposition of an appro- 
priate . Asnothing of the sort is likely to be arranged 
within the lifetime of amy of our readers, the questions which 
would then be appropriate do not come up for decision. The 
calamities which a nation suffers are not in the proper sense a 
punishment, but a natural nence of its weakness or its 
wickedness. As such, one can onl e that they will do it good 
in the end, but one cannot wish for ° infliction of superfluous 
evils which have not the character of a judicial penalty. The 
doctrine that a people ought to be punished slides naturally, as 
matters are at present, and as they are likely to be for some 
generations to come, into the simply pugilistie view, and en- 
courages people to take sides as at a prize-fight, and rejoice in 
seeing their favourite administer the t possible amount of 
punishment (in a pugilistic, and not in a judicial, sense) upon his 
opponent. That view does not appear to us to be phi hical, 
but it is perhaps a natural coneequence of our habit of pomeayrs 
nations, and ee precisely as we should regard the 
quarrels of individ 


STIMULANTS FOR FINE LADIES. 

HE acknowledgment, b erienced medical authorities, that 
T our remarks on “ doullenanem alcoholism” were justified, 
is satisfactory. With slight reservations the Lancet confirms what 
we wrote, and Dr. Anstie, who is certainly not of the teetotal 
school, writes in the Practationer that 

The Saturday Review only repeats in a more distinct form, and with more 
eer illustration, a statement which has been more or less plainly 

ted by several writers im medical journals during the last few years— 
namely, that the women of our middle and upper classes are becoming in- 
fected to a perceptible and alarming extent with the tendency to alcoholic 
excess; that in not a few instances this goes the length of positive and 
shameful tippling, either habitual or frequent ; and that a still larger number 
of ladies drink unconsciously enough liqnor to uce aseriously degrading 
effect upon their mental purity and energy, they afford no open 
scandal to the world. 
So our unprofessional alarm is backed by professional observation. 
The is withheld from many old-fushioned doc- 
trines by our knowing generation is still heartily given to medical 
and scientific opinions, and in our further remarks we shal] take 
for ted that the endeavour we make to check a spreading 
social plague will no longer be referred to anti-feminine prejudice 
or inherent “ bitterness.” We could write no sadder words than 
those of Dr. Anstie; indeed we hasten to relieve the.affect they 


importance. If we consider ourselves rather as physicians than as 


must produce by expressing our belief that though in our chief 


| 
rine! 
been 
crminal was on the successful side, when the lesson would be of | 
rather doubtful advantage. But we are — of those more ’ 
general cases in which the agency of individual actors is eompara- : 
tively unimportant, and the object of the inquiry is to fix the 
blame upon awhole people or class. In this case its fruitless- 
ness in the form in which it is generally stated follows from : 
very obvious considerations. A national calamity of the kind 
' described is the result of a long series of iutricate causes, 
involved — powers of human calculation, and stretching 
back beyond the dawn of history. If we really insisted on tracing = 
the evil to its origin, we should have to go back to the remote 
forces which at some distant period moulded the national cha- 
| 
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social centres, and where life is fastest and moet brilliant, the 


mischief has been great, still it js happily not yet general. 
Though it has secret ramifications of wide we hardly know the 


—_— we will trust that even when unconfessed it is not irre- 
e. 
All honest and learned physicians will of course do what they 
ean to restrain a vice which destroys health, and which is fed by a 
of which they are beginning to appreciate the true qualities, 
and bad. And whatever evils may have resulted from too 
great reliance on its benign effects—and shall we say from ignor- 
ance of its complicated action ?—medical men are not so responsi- 
ble as some interested persons would have them for the abuse of 
alcohol in the nursery and school-room, and little, if at all, 
responsible for the convivial excess which seems now to be 
included among female rights to equality with men. Before 
Hippocretes or Galen, Paracelsus or Dr. Anstie, wine had been 
known to “sting like an adder.” Solomon had described narcosis 
accurately, and many worthies had by their inebriation added to 
the interest of history, though we cannot recall any instance of 
alcoholic excess among commemorated women. Doctors did 
harm when they suggested wine or brandy as proper remedies for 
trifling or recurrent pain, but science is making amends by now 
declaring authoritatively in what minute doses, in what cases, 
and for what temperaments, alcohol is safe. People “in society ’ 
will stare when they are told that the small, fat, “nervous” 
‘woman of the.day is strictly limited for all good purposes to as 
much spirit as is contained in two glasses of av sherry, and 
that even this is only to be taken with food that will prevent too 
zapid absorption of the stimulant. Is there much hope that 
such a rule will be accepted, or that scientific assertion will 
stay for five minutes the excesses of midnight routs or the 
drams of an overworked fine lady, or check the private indul- 
gence which can remove the restraints and soothe the scruples 
that inconveniently control the educated woman? Still, for 
the benefit of those who, safe themselves, may help their 
weaker sisters, it is well to repeat medical warnings. Many 
also who ignorantly increase their stimulant, not from vicious 
pleasure in the satisfaction it procures, but because they are 
already so devitalized by its use that “am bee even ruinous help 
to bear their depression, may benefit by knowledge of their error. 
For confirmation of our words we refer them to their physician, 
who can enter into details that would be here out of place; but 
meantime we urgently assure them that stimulants can only assist 
natural powers and not create them, and that such a dose of wine 
as can make a woman lose the sense of her actual weakness, 
and imagine she is strong and “jolly,” has in truth lessened 
her strength. The seeming “tone” which is attained by the 
drowsy and low matron or the brilliant Bacchante is given 
by such paralysis of the nerves as can disorder perception, 
and such weakening of the brain as can dull the moral sense. 
The high = indifference to pain, reckless cheerfulness, 
and “go” that is so common and unhappily so popular, are 
because, as Dr. Anstie tells us in his authoritative work on Stimu- 
lants, “the feelings ordinarily suppressed by voluntary effort or 
obscured by the impressions of actual life are displayed by the 
removal of those customary veils in the order of their conceal- 
ment.” “The essence of inebriation,” he continues in another 
paseage “consists in the destruction of the capacity of the brain 
r retaining or recalling moral and prudential impressions, and 
aso for any kind of intellectual labour; the apparent excitement 
of the emotions and desires is in truth but the unveiling the 
lower part of our nature, which is more or less ready in each of 
us to spring into action when the customary checks are removed.” 
And not only does present evil crop up, but another singular result 
of alcoholic weakening is the involuntary reminiscence or revival 
of past impressions which may have cost years of patient self- 
conquest to obliterate. Excellent and charming as may be our 
womankind, we think they should very seriously avoid such 
undoing of what has been done for their improvement by 
training and social restraints. And granting that agreeable 
Mrs. A. or useful Lady B. has to drive, dance, ride, dine, and 
dress her best, flirting all the while her worst, we beg the 
backers of that flyer to believe that none of these works, 
except perhaps the last, will be really helped byadram. Less 
innocent occupation may be promoted by the lavish cham- 
pagne, handy cellars, | glasses, and the like new inventions 
for the pretended rem ening of the hysterical sex. It should 
be clearly understood that the excitement induced by wine results 
from incipient paralysis of the nervous system, that, if often 
repeated, degradation of nervous structure takes place, and that 
from the imperfect nutrition of the body which is coincident with 
the abuse of alcohol a train of diseases have their birth. Incurable 
and sometimes sudden collapse of what little health is left to 
those who exist by help of “ pegs” is always possible, whether of 
the brain or other organs. But, if we exhausted words in repeat- 
ing urgent medical warnings, will any woman abstain from “ eat- 
ing of the tree” because of the consequences? It is curious how 
little sanitary considerations can check vice, though they are some- 
times potent in disco ment of virtue. Besides, we must be 
forbearing, and not expect too much from weakened will, but rather 
for co-operation to those who are yet safe. They do not 
know how besetting is the desire for the unreal state of even slight 
narcosis. Once admitted to the system, there is for the action of 
alcohol no distinct antidote in the pharmacopceia ; but for nervous 
degradation, and the weakness which follows drinking, the best 
remedies are good food, fresh air, and abundant rest. These, how- 


ever, can hardly be secured in the London season, by the most 
formal prescription, and it is — a wild — that any 
one “in society” could attempt such quixotic defiance of custom, 
But misery, discord, perhaps disgrace, follows neglect of incipient 
alcoholization, and at last we hear of dipsomania or other more 
mysterious causes for the trouble that began with occasional 
“nips,” and “ taking what everybody does.” Often the medical 
adviser must bitterly shrug his shoulders with a sense of power- 
lessness in presence of song wee gs vice. In vain he calls the 
spade by scientific names ; he will seldom be obeyed, or even meet, 
sincerity, in his “ hysterical” patients. Indeed we think he weakens 
his —— by the use of learned terminology. It partly softens 
the hard fact of drunkenness to call it narcotic poisoning, and 
some 8 in a Book which with diffidence we mention would 
lose force if wine-bibbing were styled alcoholic stimulation, 
Yet the physician must treat drinking scientifically or not at 
and so his exhortations hardly command their due attention from 

iry fairy Lilians given to liquor, if indeed he discover the mischief 
belore it is beyond his means of cure, and then be not baffled by 
the craft of his besotted patients. Meantime learned chemists can 
accumulate and invent new preparations of concentrated food, multi- 
plied significantly in late years to meet the “ devitalization ” which 
seems increasing in what we suppose to be the well-nourished 
class of families. 

The prospect of more than collateral help from medical advisers 
is discouraging ; but how will it be if we treat drinking in drawing- 
rooms, not merely as a vice injurious to health, but as a social 
crime? Much of it being secret, it will be hard to arraign the 
criminal without risk of error. Nothing is more variable than the 
effect of alcohol. Some women support with dignity what would 
madden others. One constitution will tolerate the dose that is 

oisonous to another. Circumstances, idiosyncrasy, the want of 
food or fresh air, the state of health or mind, the hour of the day, 
will alter the right and wrong of stimulation. Shall there be a 
medical inquisitor at every ball, an inspecting doctor in public 
places to measure the alcoholization of suspected fine ladies, to 
investigate Mrs. C.’s jollity, and to report if Lady D.’s manner 
is due to eau-de-cologne or fatigue? Who shall pronounce 
the verdict “bad form” when Miss A. is in highest feather? 
Parallel to the increasing “ stimulation” of our persons of quality 
and wealth is increasing demand for social friskiness, afternoon wit, 
and perpetual endurance of “ great fun.” We hear that women 
must be “up to their work.” How can we blame them if they 
snatch at the bottled “spirits” that we have everywhere at hand ? 
Unless there be overt scandal, we do not think the world and the 
devil will efficiently bridle the flesh. There has been too rapid 
progress since the Roman rule had force which gave to the head 
of the family power for life or death over the female wine-bibbers 
in it, and even the paternal authority which was a law in Chris- 
tendom is neurly extinct. In what social court, then, shall vice 
that is not inconvenient be condemned? And granting that its 
experts taught society when to pass by on the other side, the 
victim paralysed by her drug would reck little of her social posi- 
tion, and would, if she desired company, readily find it among her 
fellows. If her associates were stern, just, and wise in their de- 
cisions as the ideal British jury, if there were a judge to assume 
the black cap and pronounce that her set would know her no 
more, the criminal would probably double her nepenthe. Severity 
generally confirms the semi-maniacal determination at all costs to 
satisfy her craving. Yet if society cannot help or even deal 
justly with individuals, it is bound for its own sake sedulously to 
diminish a scandal that is calculated to shake to the foundation 
its glittering structure. Women are an important element in an 
coherent world, and if that salt have lost its savour, we may loo 
presently for decomposition of the social fabric. It is difficult to 
give prominence to one among the many slight alterations 
in our fashions which might help to preserve women from a 
temptation that is specially dangerous in their present con- 
dition; but suppose it were deemed mannerly not to offer wine to 
ladies except at luncheon or dinner, even at some cost of “ fun.” 
It might even become “chic” to imitate foreign women, who, 
when respectable, rarely use stronger drink than eau rougie. This 
is, however, when we survey our period, a forlorn hope; yet we 
trust the doctors will urge on society, and that society will assist 
the doctors in the attempt to cure this canker in our homes. 

But in our former article we appealed to the moral instinct yet 
powerful, we will hope, in many who through hereditary depres- 
sion, i or unwise doctoring, have tampered with strong 
liquors. here moral degradation precedes intemperance, there 
is small hope of cure, but well-meaning and even good women fall 
daily into the trap of over-stimulation. To them the medical 
testimony should be useful which declares that, except in some 
cases of peculiar delicacy, no physical benefit results from the extra 
glass of wine which can flush their cheeks or in the least consciously 
excite them, and such women are competent judges, if sincere, of 
their constitutional tolerance of wine. But we wish further to 
remind them that at the point where physical advantage ceases 
then sin begins; and a sin by which every other sin to which 
they may be tempted by idiosyncrasy, by reminiscence, or by 
example, gains entrance. The peculiar strength and peculiar 
weakness of women demand the control and aid of higher motives 
than their bodily and social welfare, as our Continental neigh- 
bours have discovered, who, however sceptical themselves, per- 
ceive the value of piety to the wife and mother. It is true that 
women are not ve susceptible to the arguments of morality, but 
on their emotional and imaginative temperament religious con- 
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siderations act with a power that can best meet the mischiefs of 
alcoho!, 
We recommend the return to old-fashioned checks which were 
found potent in former periods of social disorder, and, if possible, 
the renewal of faith in of Then 
haps they may better respect their bodies, and keep them in 
Pibjection fon efficiently, than when they have no her aim 
than to satisfy the doctor and please the world. Such Brain! 
of the will and exercise of the purer emotions as is pr by 
the practices of the Christian —- are probably the true reme- 
dies for that moral weakness mental disorder which accom- 
pany narcotic paralysis, and in this assertion we are supported by 
persons of large experience. How far the cultivation of piety 
may be compatible with the exigencies of a London season is 
of course another question, and just now the machinery of our 
national religion is considerably out of gear ; but the natural piety 
of true family life is at least, we trust, not obsolete. Within the 
circle of home influences women are safest from the risks of drink- 
ing, and by the exercise of domestic affection and the practice of 
domestic duties she will be es to repel unhealthy craving. 
The test of occasional complete abstinence should be employed to 
ascertain if alcohol be as @ true stimulant or as a narcotic. 
If only as a stimulant, little or no inconvenience will be felt from 
its temporary disuse. The just authority of parents or husband 
should aid best her own desire for safety, and such right authori 
should prescribe as material helps for any who have been temp 
to over-stimulation, rest and fresh air, rest and food, rest and keep- 
ing out of temptation. If such family support be not forth- 
coming, and if rest be incompatible with the duties of dissipation, 
and sin be no longer a word in her creed, it may be feared that 


universal sympathy? The barricades and butcheries of December, 
and the ddportathcan ts Cayenne which followed, remain just where 
they were, except that we are se’ from them by a reign of 
twenty years, which has been over and over again denounced by 
nearly every organ of British opinion as immoral and — closed 
by a war which was no less indignantly denounced last autumn 
as a wanton aggression and which has ended in a crushing defeat. 
The wise man tells us that “a living dog is better than a dead 
lion,” but in this case the dead lion receives more honour than the 
living. There is a peculiar fitness in the metaphor, for the Dover 
Coroner evidently considered himself to be engaged in a kind of 


Imperial post-mortem, 
we inquire into the grounds of this revulsion of feeling about 
Louis Napoleon personally, there are, no doubt, many circum- 
stances which help to explain it. Whatever faults his subjects 
may have had to complain of in his government, it was far more 
friendly to us than any French régime, imperial, monarchical, 
or republican, within living memory, and the alliance was 
cemented by our common share in the Crimean war. Then, 
in, he has displayed capacities of a far higher order than many 
of his critics at the time of the coup d'état were disposed to 
credit him with, The most superficial observers are able to draw 
unfavourable contrasts between the present state of revolu- 
tionary disorganization in France, in presence of what looks 
like a feeble and incompetent Government, and the reign of 
order undoubtedly maintained, at whatever cost of principle or 
of freedom, under the defunct Empire. The romance of the 
Empress’s escape from Paris, and the dignified and patriotic 
attitude she has maintained in her exile among us, appealed 
verses 3d to the chivalry of the British mind, and even those 


the unhappy woman who has tampered with alcohol is in evil | who had little pity for the dethroned Emperor could hardly fail 
case, and t ~ usual verdict that such habits are “ incurable” may | to be touched by the fallen fortunes of his boy. All this goes 
be pronounced. 


some way towards accounting for the recent demonstrations, but 
it does not contain an adequate account of them. A considerable 
margin is still left for that sense of respectful sympathy apt to be 
elicited by misfortune, and especially by the misfortunes of the 
great. ere are men no doubt who would stigmatize this latter 
phase of it as a form of flunkeyism, but at all events the existence 
of the feeling is beyond question, and it is a phenomenon suffi- 
ciently interesting to repay a somewhat closer investigation into 


t is superfluous to point out the significance of the medical 
acknowl ent that —— is increasing among the 
women of our rich and educated classes. Other faults of 
fashion may be dismissed with contempt and mere condemnation, 
doubtless to be ee by fresh follies; but drawing-room tip- 
pling means family disruption, d tion of race, and social 
ebasement which is worth checking by any means. Already 
the comparatively small proportion of alcoholized ladies has 


its true nature. Is it the admiration excited by the s le of 
probably leavened largely the world they live in; and, of all | a noble mind struggling with adversity, or is it the flunkeyism 
vices, drinking seems to 


a itself most tenaciously, not 
only in the individual but in her progeny. In spite of all shrieks 
to the contrary, strong and noble women will become rare, and the 
valuable influence of the better half of society will decline, how- 
ever desperately spinsters may sharpen their intellects in competi- 
tive examinations. We cannot be hopeful of p ss if the 
mothers of our purest races and most pampered stock cannot get 
on without stimulus other than ordinary food and air. It seems 
doubtful whether we should have reached our present development 
had our arboreal ances “legitimate instincts” for 
alcohol. We have heard, it is true, that monkeys will take to 
drinking, but we had supposed that in the lapse of ages our race 
had acquired, together with its other peculiarities, sufficient 
physical and Re x science to expound wherein lie both the use 

the abuse of alcohol, and enough wit to obey the teaching, 
plainly accordant in this matter, of Law, Physic, and Divinity. 


which cannot resist the habit of bowing before a crowned head, 
even when the crown is no longer worn, or the still lower instinct 
which led the prudent religionist of the days of Constantine to 
take off his cap to the image of Jupiter, in case he should some day 
recover his lost divinity? Oris there a combination of all these 
sentiments in the homage offered to fallen potentates P 

We know that nothing succeeds like success, and that what mi 
have been a rebellion is converted by the event into a revolution. 
It is only natural that something of the admiration roused by the 
triumph of a successful adventurer, which has often a considerable 
infusion of flunkeyism in it, should survive his fall. But if this 
would apply to such a case as that immediately before us, it has 
no bearing on the misfortunes of hereditary monarchs like Mary 
Stuart or Charles I: Yet there can be no doubt that this 
enthusiatic devotion to the memory of Mary, which the lapse of 
centuries has done little to cool, and which seems almost inde- 
— of the proof or disproof of her innocence, would never 

ave arisen if she had died peaceably on the Scottish throne. And 
it is still more certain that the trial and death of the Blessed 
were mainly instrumental in restoring his children to the 
throne, and retaining them there for nearly thirty years of egre- 
gious misrule. Few sovereigns perhaps have been more un 
except with their immediate ent 


FALLEN GREATNESS. 


is @ grotesque element in the enthusiastic 
reception accorded the other day at Dover to the Emperor 


ular, 
pid when he seems to have narrowly escaped being tram- ourage, than Charles I. while he 


to death by the admiring crowds who pressed around him on | reigned, and fewer still have won so reverential and lasting an 


is first landing. Nor was the incongruity of the proceedings much 
telieved by the ostentatious gaucherie of the borough Coroner and ex- 
Mayor, who took occasion to remind the Emperor that fifteen years 
ago he had welcomed him on the same spot, when he came to pay a 
State visit to the Queen. It says much for the good-nature of the 
illustrious exile that he took in good part this more than ave 
exhibition of John Bull’s incapacity to distinguish between a 
compliment and an impertinence. They managed matters better at 
Windsor on Monday, but the popular welcome was equally unmis- 
takable and outspoken. And it seems that, so great is the crush 
of ey sightseers whenever His Majesty attends mass at 
Chislehurst, that the priest has been obliged to put a heavy fee on 
admission to the church, in order to preserve any sort of quiet or 
order within. It is rather a disagreeable application of noblesse 
oblige to be unable to say one’s prayers without being mobbed. 
But what is the explanation of this sudden outburst of 
Napoleonic zeal in England? We can remember the time, not 
So very many years ago—to be as precise as the ex-Mayor of 
Dover, we may say twenty—when not only was the duty of 
xecrating the Emperor almost the first article of the Liberal 
creed, but, as the leading journal assured its readers, the whole 
ish press, “ with one base exception,” was unanimous in con- 


affection as the last two years of his life secured to him. ere 
was something of course in his —— demeanour to account 
for this. James 11. excited little sympathy in his exile, 
where his ungainly figure and phantom ro became a 
butt for the gibes of the courtiers of the Grand Monarch; 
but then James, very unlike the rest of his family, had a special 
aptitude for making himself odious or absurd. e homage ren- 
dered to the misfortunes of his father is not the exception, but 
the rule, though it may not always have the same practical 
results, Very few probably of those who are loudest in their 
demonstrations of sympathy for Louis Napoleon have any particular 
desire to see his dynasty restored, if they even trouble themselves 
to think about the matter at all. Indeed, one reason why the faults 
of a fallen ruler are so easily condoned is that they have now become 
innocuous, just as we are wont to grant an easy absolution to the 
dead for offences which we were not inclined to treat with much 
leniency in their lifetime. Respect for fallen greatness is a sort of 
fulfilment of the precept, De mortuis nil nisi bonum. It is true of 
course that Christianity would teach us to spare a fallen foe, but 
a contemptuous triumphing over the Y sees in their day of trial, as 
in the instance of Leotychides and Demaratus at Sparta, was an 
outrage on even Pagan standards of morality. The precise nature 


him. He was then what a distinguished London preacher 


and amount of sympathy felt for a discrowned monarch must in- 
was erroneously reported to have called the Emperor William of | evitably vary with his personal character and antecedents, but the 
pense last Sunday, “the hero of successful brutality”; and | feeling  itse 


is eg oa of any adventitious claims. The 
divinity which doth hedge about a king in popular estimation 
survives the loss of his kingdom, and men bow before the 
fallen dignitary, not because he ought never to have been 
deposed, or because he may some day “ enjoy his own again,” 
but because he was once a king. As the housemaid who was 


Kinglake, writing in cold blood several ro ne later, hardly 
exaggerated the general sentiment. manifested in this country at 
the time towards the perjured and bloodstained perpetrator of the 
coup @état. How comes it to 


that the victim of Sedan is 
how the object of an equally dotuntaitine and almost equally 
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* littlenesses as of his forfeited dignity, and statesmen could hardly 
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ed for making tea with tepid water observed in self- 
defence that the kettle had boiled, so there is supposed to be 
a certain flavour of royalty about those born in the purple, but 
who are no longer privileged to wear it. It is quite intelligible 
to call this flunkeyism, but it is surely a more creditable 
flunkeyism than the homage paid to mere rank or power. 
Those who have filled an exalted station or played an important 
part in the world’s history, even if they have sunk through faults 
of their own into private life, are not m the same position as those 
to whose lot they have been reduced. The memory of our past 
selves always clings to us, and he must be of a very stoical or a 
very saintly temperament who is not, like Demaratus, conscious of 
a certain bitterness in being a nobody after he has been a king. 
It would be rightly deemed ungenerous not to do what lay in 
one’s power to lighten such a trial, and something more than 
ungenerous needlessly to aggravate it. No doubt the romance of 
the situation is diminished at a period when mediatized monarchy 
has become almost an European institution, but titular Emperors 
are still a rare phenomenon, though we might have had two 
among us at this moment if Maximilian of Mexico had been a 
little less sensitive, or, a8 some would say, Quixotic, in his 
notions of chivalry. An earlierexample was not a favourable one, 
for the exile of St. Helena was as tenacious of his characteristic 


accustom themselves to cease to regard his existence as a standing 
menace to the peace of Europe till he was safe in his grave. There 
are no such dislikes or fears, at least in England, to interfere with 
the respect due to a once powerful ally who, in his adversity 
and declining years, has for a second time eleeted to make our 
shores his home. At the same time that respect would be more 
appropriately and, we can hardly doubt, more acceptably shown 
without the vulgarity of noisy demonstrations which, if they mean 
nothing, are too much like the impertinences of Mrs. Leo Hunter ; 
and, if they meant anything, would imply a desire which it is 
hardly wise to cherish, and certainly is not our business to exprese. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HAT. 


dh firm hold which the chimney-pot hat has obtained 
‘on fashion, and the futility of all attempts to replace it by a 
covering for the head which shall be equally useful and less 
vely, suggest a curious field of speculation to the social philosopher. 
Why is it that, while other articles of dress alter, the hat alone 
remains substantially unaltered since the days of the Regency, and 
to all appearance unalterable ? It cannot be that the British public 
is enamoured of its arte for a more unsightly object could 
hardly have been invented, and its popular sobriquet indicates 
that it is not on esthetic grounds that we retain it. Much has 
been said of its utility. It is defended as a guarantee agninst a 
broken pate. In the hunting-field, we are told, its achievements 
have been remarkable, and its value is attested by a well-authen- 
ticated percentage of fallen Nimrods who have escaped death by 
the skin of their hats. But then, as it is given to comparatively 
few to hunt, the services whieh it has rendered in this class of 
casualties hardly account for its general and deeply rooted accept- 
ance by the great non-hunting bulk of the community. It may 
be said that it adds dignity to the human form divine. By its 
aid the feat of adding a cubit to one’s stature may literally be 
accomplished. To the short man, painfully conscious of his 
shortness, it is unquestionably an advantage to be artificially elen- 
gated. The hat places the short man on something like an 
equality with the tall woman, and enables him to exchange the 
courtesies of social life with her, in the open air at least, without 
any oppressive sense of insignificance. But men, as a rule, are not 
vain of their personal appearance. They don’t rest their claims 
to appreciation, like footmen, on their inches, We may paraphrase 
what squinting Mr. Wilkes boasted of himself in (3 relations 
with the fair sex, and say that the little man is but half-an-hour 
behind the comeliest giant in England. Nor ean the British 
culte of the hat be explained on the ground of its being a 
headpiece contrived in the interest of a short and puny race to 
supplement the lack of an imposing presence, since Englishmen 
are, as a nation, tall and well-grown. Neither on esthetic 
grounds, nor utilitarian, nor yet upon what we may call the 
remedial theory, which would apply only to under-sized races 
like the Aztees or Esquinmaux, is it easy to account for the 
obstinate retention of the hut in its present form, and the almost 
pees attachment with which it is regarded in England. 

e must look deeper for the reasons of its singular prestige, and 
the eccult virtue upon which that prestige is based. 

And first we may point out that its Philistine ugliness and stiff 
unbending lines are in curious harmony with certain leading traits 
of. the national. character. We know from Mr. Arnold how 
totally wanting in “ sweetness and light ” the typical Englishman 
is. The hat reflects the unloveliness of his social life, its pitiful 
lack of charm, its profound commonplace. It enables him to 
earry into vey street and assembly a visible token of his con- 
tempt for the tiful, and to stain the most brilliant pageant 
with a blot of congevial ugliness. It announces a wearer osten- 
tatiously destitute of taste and feeling for Art, a Gradgrind ab- 
sorbed in the utilities of life and seurnfully indifferent, even in 
trifles, to ite graces. Then there is a solemmity and seriousness in 
the English temperament which is as it were accentuated by a 
black hat. As one of the earliest of “ intelligent foreigners ” has 
observed, we amuze ourselves sadly. It.is grateful to our feelings 


tinctly funereal pattern. One other trait of English character finds 
unconscious expression in the hat. We are said by our critics to 
be stiff, unpliant, unaccommoedating. We rarely unbend; we are 
obstinate in our prejudices, rooted in our prepossessions, The hat 
aptly typifies this want of plasticity in the national character, It 
is to the last degree Protestant, dissident, self-asserting. Yoy 
cannot coax it into harmony with its surroundings. It fits into 
no available corner or angle. Like “ Luke’s iron crown,” it holds 
the aching temples from the rest which a well-stuffed cushion 
might otherwise afford. Alone of all articles of human attire it 
demands for the purpose of transport a box expressly adapted to 
its shape; curiously resembling in this respect its English wearer, 
who instead of falling in with other people’s ways expects them to. 
model theirs on his. 
Bat unquestionably the most remarkable feature in the histo 
of the hat is the intense moral significance which is attached 
to it in England. By a curious asseciation of ideas it has come 
to be rezarded as a badge of that respectability which English- 
men hold so dear. The prevalence of this notion may be realized 
by a very simple experiment. Discard its use for a time, and 
you will soon discover that, in parting with your hat, you have 
rted with your credentials as a decent member of society. It 
happened to the virtuous tourist in the course of his sum- 
mer wanderings, up Alps or among grey cathedral towns, to 
chanee suddenly on one of those oases of fashionable resert 
where English most do love to congregate. In a reckless mood 
he has exchanged the hat of convention for the wide-awake of 
comfort; and with no other covering for his sunburnt brow, he 
presents himself to the fashionable throng on the Promenade 
or at the door of the Protestant temple, alone among the hat- 
crowned hatless found, He will soon perceive how seriousl 
compromised is his social position by bis hatless condition, 
the cold looks and contemptuous stares of his countrymen 
and countrywomen he will read a silent but expressive sentenve of 
excommunication. Like the Shadowless Man of the German 
story he will tind that a sort of social blight attends his steps. In 
vain will he try to exchange civilities at the table @héte with the 
correct British matron, or to talk politics with the pom 
British paterfamilias. The fact of his hatlessness will have a 
noted to his discredit; and he will have been set down, on the 
strength of it, as an undesirable acquaintance. He has contracted 
thereby a taint of Bohemianism which makes him an object of 
suspicion to the colony of his compatriots at Gerolstein or 
Douchy-les-bains. There is nothing left for him but to accept 
the lot of a pariah with philosophy, and, if he is inclined to 
sociable, to fall back on the company of bagmen and waiters, 
Now this prejudice of society against the hatless man is really 
rather fanciful. There is mo reason to suppose that the hat 
connotes virtue. One may dismiss the notion that it operates 
as a sort of outward and visible conscience, restraining 
the wearer from evil or questiomable actions. Some of the 
most remarkable murderers of their day baye been distin- 
guished for the excellent condition of their hats, as a visit to 
Madame Tussaud’s interesting exhibition will attest. Even the 
pacific broadbrim of the Quaker has before now adorned the 
criminal dock. To the contidence inspired by a glossy hat. the 
swindler and the impostor owe no small part of their success. It 
is part of the stock disguise under which they prey on their 
unsuspecting fellow-creatures. But though a hat is no index of 
moral excellence, and like other good things is capable of abuse, 
it yet is eminently typical of that curious compound of smug 
well-to-do-ism and. regard for our neighbour’s good opinion 
which we English dignity by the name of respectability. Prima 
facie, it raises a double set of presumptions in favour of its 
wearer. The first has reference to his worldly circumstances; as, 
for instance, that he is a householder, or a registered elector, or a 
national creditor, or a shareholder—that he has a recognised 
fession, or that he has a wife and family, or that he has friends of 
more or less influence; in short, that he has what is popularly 
called a stake of some kind or other in the country. Tire second 
relates to the bent of his mind and character. He may be safely 
set down as a man fanatically attached to current decencies and 
proprieties, who shudders at singularity as a crime, who glories 
in being perfectly commonplace and conventional, and’ whose 
highest aim is to pass though life without offending one of the 
minutest prejudices of society. Hence the immense favour which 
the hat enjoys in the great middle-class in England. To the 
prosperous tradesman it is at once a symbol of his thriving busi- 
ness and an advertisement of his correct behaviour. And in the 
upper classes the same association of ideas extensively prevails 
Alone in the ranks of their countrymen, poets and artists refuse to 
bow their heads to the hat-fetish. Politicians and official person- 
ages could not venture to emancipate themselves from its thraldom 
without risking the loss of public confidence. If Mr. Gladstone 
were to go down to the House in a wide-awake, his tenure of 
power would probably not be worth a week’s purchase, Tiven 
the jaunty Chaneellor of the Exchequer could not venture on such 
an innovation without imperilling the success of his next Budget. 
And the same thing is true of the small fry of bureaueracy. 
who transact public business do so on the implied condition thet 
they come down in a hat to transact it. England expects every 
official to wear a chimney-pot. Even so abscure a placeman a8 
school-inspector cannot go his rounds in a travelling: cap without 
reading a look of slight surprise on the faces of the managers 
whom he presents himself, and without feeling that his reputasea 
for official wisdom is just a little compromised. 


to exhibit in the gayest scenes one article of costume of a dis- 


It is probable that the high respect in which the hat is held ia 
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is due in great part to its connexion with Sunday. Itis | 
associated in the popular imagination with the Fourth Oommand- 
ment. There are many variations both in the theory and the 
practice of observing Sunday, but all creeds and classes unite m 

ding a hat essential ~ its cele- 
bration. is paint there is no divergence between the view 
of the tne Churchman and the Protestant Dissenter. The 

ice of the strict Sabbatarian accords with that of the pleasure- 
seeking excursionist. In one act of homage to the day they both 
acquiesce. The sombre of the Mnglish Sunday is in great: 
part attributable to the multitudinous black hats which its recur- 
rence sets in motion. In the streets, in the parks, on the parades : 
of a hat is regarded as i 


towns, 

the display 

indispensable to the Sunday outing, 
much more rigorously is it exacted as a condition of engaging im | 


he man who presents himself at a church ' 


they swarm and circulate, darkening all the land. 


ublic worship. 
we unarrayed in the: phylactery of the nineteenth century ex- | 


to the same sort of ordeal a Jeanie 
underwent when she entered the sleepy old Lincoln-. 

shire church in the embarrassing ea of Madge Wildfire. 
The beadle takes in a glance the measure of his religious preten- } 
sions ; the pew-opener bridles with virtuous indignation ; the clerk 
frowns an awful ; and the pious susceptibilities of the con-' 

tion are perceptibly afironted. He must be content to efface 
Firsvelf in the obscurest ‘and windiest corner of the sacred edifice, 
or to play be-peep with the preacher behind an obstructive pillar. ; 
The chief places in the synagogue are strictly reserved for those 
whose head-gear is of the correct churchgoing pattern. Of course 
if a man wilfully flies in the face of an ecclesiastical etiquette he: 
must expect to encounter the frowns of the faithful. But reten- 
tion of the hat-shibboleth is a poor man’s question. In the interestof 
the hatless thousands one may fairly ask whether a seruple which 
debars them from the consolations and salutary influence of reli-’ 
gion ought not to be strenuously discouraged. The duty of those 
whe would rivet this particular form of superstition on the mind 
of the working-classes is clear. There is, we believe, a societ 
which aims at promoting the better observance of the 8 
Day. Instead of tracts, it ought to disseminate hats. By extending 
the evangelical labours of the hatter it would not merely be 
encouraging a branch of trade, but be carrying out an important 
part of its chosen programme in the most efficacious manner. 

It is remarkable that, wedded as the typical Englishman is to 
his hat, he is singularly inexpert in what books of deportment 
call its “management.” No one can travel abroad without 

icing the part which-the Continental hat plays in the passing 
courtesies of social life. An Englishman unbonnets awkwardly, 
and only under strong pressure. Of that slight and almost in- 
stinctive pantomime by which a foreigner, on entering a railway- 
carriage or a café, acknowledges the presence of his fellow- 
passengers or the majesty of the presiding genius of the buffet, he is 
eithertoocareless or too unready or too ungracious to learn the trick. 
Perhaps his habit of dividing mankind into two sections— he 
knows and he does not know—and of including the whole 
of the latter in the comeny of possible pi -kets, leads him to 
refrain from promiscuous salutations. It must be allowed that the 
bold curves and coquettish lines of the hat of the Boulevards 
render it much more suitable for the purpose of indicating 
affability than the heavy straight-brimmed Puritanical hat of 
these islands. The secondary uses which an Englishman makes of 
his hat are limited to three. In moments of enthusiasm he waves 
it; on the platforms of religious societies it becomes the receptacle 
of his pious aspirations; and he uses it to signify the act of taking 
| op Seisin by the hat is a custom of as much binding 
orce in a West-end Club as in the pit of a transpontine theatre. 
Who dares to displace a hat must be prepared to reckon with 
the owner of the hat. The ae 0 of anything less sacrosanct, 
as.a coat, an unrbrella, or a walking-stick, may lead to a dispute 
about occupancy. But a hat is regarded with so much super- 
stitious veneration, it is deemed to be so completely representative 
of the man whose brow it is in the habit of encircling, that any 
indignity offered to it is an indignity offered to him. Gessler him- 
self was not more tenacious of the respect due to his hat than the. 
d especially whe In tienal 
now an en, an ly when an Interna’ 
Bxhibivion is impending, the rumour prevails that the hat of the 
is about to be superseded by some new invention. On a set 

y some illustrious personage is to give the signal for its abandon- | 
ment. Not long ago a curious paragraph appeared, stating that a 
congress of German hatters was summoned to Berlin to evolve out 
of their internal consciousness the hat of the future. As yet no- 
thing has transpired of the form which this grand Teutonic idea 
is li ay to assume. But we venture to predict that the hatters of { 
united will find it difficult to shake the supremacy of 
the hat in d, where it is regarded, not merely as a covering 
for the head, but as a symbol of solvency and respectability, those | 
two chief pillars of English self-esteem. On the contrary, we are 
disposed to think that a future of still greater distinction than any 
it has yet achieved is reserved for the hat. It is not improbable 
that it may become permanently identified with our political or 
administrative m. Some Disraeli of the future, casting 
about for a device to dish the Whigs, and noting the presump- 
tion which it raises of safe and solid citizenship, may recommend 
it as a fresh basis for popular representation. Hat-franchise would 
be almost, if not stiomsClet, as conservative a proposal as the rate- 
paying franchise. Or, if destined in course of time to be superseded 


by some more convenient headgear for the million, the hat may 
achieve the more select distinction of being retained as the ex- 
clusive badge of the official and bureaucratic class in England. 
Whichever conti be regarded as the more its 
prestige would seem to be in the ascendant. 


MR, PURCHAS AND THE LAW. 


'TJ\HE fortunes of Mr. Parchas are still s ed in mid air, in 
spite of the magnanimous anxiety of ishop and Dean 


of Gloucester to close all further discussion by purchasing six 


| copes. The decoration of the back of the Dean of Gloucester ap- 


to be an event of some interest in the circles of theologians 
(resident probably for the most part in watering-places), otherwise 
it would scarcely be ammounced in aper paragraphs on an 
average about three times a week. e lanation of the 
mystery possibly is a notion on the part of the Evangelicals that 
no one will have the heart to try to snatch from them their judicial 
triumph when it has once been sealed and consummated by the 
submission of their Dean’s person to the mark of the t. 
This heroic sacrifice has, however, failed to reconcile even the 
most moderate of those who feel unsatisfied by the recent decision 
of the Judicial Committee, and Mr. Purchas has ted a peti- 
tion for the rehearing of a question which, w ver its legal 
merits, is thought of too much public 
concern to be concl aner argument. It has been 
suggested erroneously this 1s an endeavour to set aside 
the Law Oourts by an to the irresponsible intervention 
of the Crown. T is, that the measure taken by the 
advisers of Mr. Purchas involves no such illicit attempt upon 
the purity of the Constitution. It is a legal adopted 
with the view of procuring’ by due course law a judicial 
re-hearing of an important suit. Though the precise technical 
form which the application has taken is a novel one, this, ~—_ 
to lawyers, is of small moment, provided the step be within t 
letter and the spirit of the statutes which regulate the powers 
of -the Judicial Committee as ‘a court of ecclesiastical a 
Mr. Purchas, although a nm, has as much title to avail him- 
self of the machinery which any Act of Parliament places at his 
disposal as the humblest subject in the land, nor can he be ex- 
pected te renounce any right which is common to all suitors. 

Past constitutional history is so easily forgotten that probably 
not even one lawyer in ten nor one layman ina hundred takes 
the trouble to familiarize himself with the course of legislation 
which has placed the Judicial Committee in the position of 
arbiters over ecclesiastical disputes. But most students are aware 
that, in spite of the appellate jurisdiction assumed in former times 
in ecclesiastical causes by the Papal See, a supreme appeal to the 
Crown in all such matters was recognised by the common law of 
England. The statutes of Henry VIII. which abrogated the 
Papal power confirmed and consolidated this common-law right, 
and vested the ultimate judgment in ecclesiastical suits in the 
High Court of — as Commissioners of the King. 
Although the words of the Acts of 24 and 25 Henry the 
judgment of the Delegates was rendered. definitive, nevertheless 
power was still left to the Sovereign to prevent miscarriages 
of justice by the issue of Commissions of Review. Such 
Commissions had previously been frequently granted, both by 
the Popes and the reigning m 3 mor was it the in- 
tention any more it was the eflect of the reformatory legis- 
lation of Henry to put an end to this prerogative. At least a 
seore of such Commissions ad revidendum have occurred since the 
Reformation, not in matters of theological controversy merely 
but in causes affecting civil rights Where the points of 
law were important or or where there was reason 
to believe that the general public would be injuriously affected 
by the judgment of the Delegates, the Crown directed an in- 

uiry by its Chancellor in open court, to determine whether a 
Commission of Review should issue; and the principles on which 
such Commissions were are laid down by Lord Lough- 
borough, Lord Eldon, and judgments which 
stud the ordi Reports. awyers can sti ack in recol- 
lection to Guns cases, the latest of which cannst be more than 
forty years old; and which would yet govern the procedure of 
ecclesiastical causes were it net for the later Act of Parliament 
which has constituted the Judicial Committee, and by which its 
powers are strictly and carefully limited. 

Commissions of Review were abolished by the Act passed in 
the 2 and 3 Wm. IV., which transferred the powers of the 
Delegates to the King in Council, who in future was to make all 
such judgments, decrees, and arders as might have been made by 
them. At the same time, and by the same Statute, the present 
Judicial Committee was called into existence, and the function 
given to it, not of determining or judging causes, but only of 
seeeting thereupon to His Majesty in Council, to whom was 

reserved the discretion of accepting or not accepting 
such advice. It was clearly not designed by the Act that 
the of the Committee should be more conclusive than, 
nor even that it should be as conclusive as, the decrees of the old 
Delegates. The language of the Legislature in the first place is 
inconsistent with any other hypothesis. While the judgment of the 
Delegates had been formerly made final and definitive by speci 
enactment, the new law translates this finality from the decisions of 
the Crown Commissioners, to vest it in the Crown itself in Council. 
The Judicial Committee of this body of State are only to hear, 
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report, and recommend, while the Queen in Council is afterwards 
to determine and decree. Made by statute a consultative “ bureau” 
of the Privy Council, the Judicial Committee was designed] 
eonfined to the functions of a “ bureau ”’—while to Her Majesty's 
Privy Council are preserved all such existing powers as were not 
expressly destroyed by the Act. Ifany obscurity remained as to 
the intentions of those who initiated this x gona measure, it 
would be removed by a perusal of the Special Report of the Com- 
mission of 1832, under whose advice the alteration was made. 
In transferring all appellate jurisdiction from the Delegates to the 
Queen in Council, and abolishing what became no longer neces- 
sary—the ancient Commission ad revidendum—the Report of 
3832 proposed to substitute for such Commission an equally 
efficacious machinery, not to take away the remedy afforded 
in such Commissions of Review to the suitor. ‘The necessity,” 
says the Report, “ of applying for Commissions of Adjuncts or of 
Review, would no longer exist, as any doubt felt by the Court might 
either be removed by conferring with other members of the Board 
not present at the hearing, or at most by a rehearing.” Rehearings 
therefore in case of need were to be of the essence of the change. 
Based upon this Report, the Act of 2 and 3 Wm. IV. left the privi- 
lege of applying for a rehearing still open to the litigant, whose 
ehances were not finally concluded by a single hearing, while the 
Judicial Committee remained a body of advisers only, and did not 
become in the legal sense a body or a Court of ordinary Judges. 
Besides the inherent power of rehearing and amending reports 
oreven decrees in case of mi iage, which the Privy Council 
and the Judicial Committee in common with all Courts possess 
—an authority to which appeal is a matter not unknown— 
there exists therefore a still larger jurisdiction in both. The 
Privy Council, even when the Judicial Committee has reported, 
ight in strict law decline to accept the recommendation, though 
a right could not with advantage be exercised except in 
cases of high State urgency. What is far more to the purpose, 
and what alone is material for the present case, is that the Queen 
in Council may by special order, and apart from the automatic 
powers latent in the Judicial Committee as a Court, refer again 
under the Act of Parliament toa Judicial Committee reconstituted 
ad hoc, the question whether it is desirable on public or other 
ds that any petitioner should be reheard. The advisers of 
. Purchas appear to be of opinion that such a special 
reference by Order in Council is legally desirable if they are to 
lay their case fully before the Judicial Committee. It is evident 
that a body sitting as one and the same Court might feel bound 
by technical precedents to listen unfavourably to arguments 
designed to show that its own decisions are erroneous. What 
Mr. Purchas proposes is that he should have all the opportunity 
which he can legally obtain of basing his petition for a rehearing, 
not on the technical rules of a Court of which he complains, but 
on any arguments which, as a petitioner of the Privy Council, he 
may be entitled to urge. Whether he is justified in his view of 
the law is a matter that must be left to the determination of law. 
But to represent his application as one for the unconstitutional 
and private intervention of the Crown is a controversial injus- 
tice. In reality, he is asking a legal tribunal whether there are not 
just grounds for allowing his cause to be judicially reheard. His 
case is not a very common one. He is all but condemned 
for doing what has Hy been, and is still firmly believed by 
many lawyers superior in legal attainments to at least one-half of 
the tribunal which has decided against him to be, undoubted law ; 
and to be affirmed in so many words by previous decisions of the 
Judicial Committee itself. As the Order ob Her Majesty in Council 
binds the Church at large, it is well in the interests of public peace 
and of religion that what the Judicial Committee do they should 
do, not quickly, but carefully, and that im t questions should 
be at least debated before they are determined for good. 


BURSTING OF THE WIFE'S SISTER BUBBLE. 


Wy BRE we in want, as we are not, of reasons beyond the 
broad facts of the case for thinking that the oe of 
Lords has done a wise as well as a courageous thing in refusing 
by a decisive majority to read the Bill tor legalizing marriage 
with a wife’s sister, we should not have to go beyond the statement 
upon which Lord Penzance strove to persuade the Peers to adopt 
a contrary conclusion. Lord Penzance is a judge whose personal 
character enhances the dignity and influence of his high official 
station—he is a man incapable of originating a misrepresentation, 
or of turning to advantage a sophism. It is accordingly at first 
sight a mystery to us that Lord Penzance, in the character of 
legislator, should be found advancing statements so loose and so 
inaccurate as to be absolutely misleading, upon matters of such 
recent date and of such general notoriety that half an hour's study 
of Hansard is sufficient to establish their fallacy. The explana- 
tion which is alone open to us is that, though the voice may have 
been that of the learned lord, the hands which drew the brief 
from which he incautiously drew his argument must be those 
of that anonymous association which has by pertinacious dis- 
tortion of fact contrived for nearly thirty years to disturb society 
by an irritating, though unsuccessful, agitation for a change 
in the marriage law on a point the effect of which, by Lord 
Penzance’s own confession, is “confined to a small 
number of the people.” The assertions of the Judge of Probate 
which we desire to put to the proof are that “this was the sixth 
time the question had come before the House, and he found the 


majority against the proposed change had been steadily d ‘ 
In 1851 the majority was 34; in 1858, 19; and on another 
occasion shortly afterwards, 24; in 1859, 10; and in 1870, 4.” 
“ The House of Commons had decided in upwards of forty divisions 
in favour of the Bill.” “He — their lordships would not 
interpose a sixth impediment to the passing of this Bill.” The 
statements as they stand are calculated to give a very clear 
impression to any one who relies upon them for his information as 
to the history of the question. e do not say that Lord Pen- 
zance intended to give that impression, but we do not fear to 
assert that the secret promoters of the Bill will be at no pains to 
remove it; and, indeed, as we shall go on to show, their mouth- 
—_ in the daily press, backed by that other judge who has made 

imself their leader in the House of Commons, does its best to drive 
the impression home with certain strange corollaries of a very reyo- 
lutionary description. No other meaning can reasonably be assigned 
to the words than that the House of Commons has pertinaciously 
passed the Bill by forty divisions, and that by some curious arith- 
metical process, which seems to make each division in the Lords 
equal to six and two-thirds in the Commons, the Lords have con- 
tinuously met these forty assertions of a great principle by six 
contemptuous rejections. 

The real facts are these. The proposed change in the law has 
been very fitfully, and at long intervals, before the Legislature 
for twenty-nine years, and in seven Parliaments. It was first 
raised during the long Peel Parliament in 1842, and although 
promoted by one so weighty as Lord Francis Egerton, after- 
wards rete § Ellesmere, was peremptorily snuffed out through 
leave being refused to him to bring in his Bill, by 123 against 
100. This was the first and the last that was heard durin 
that Parliament of any Bill, although in 1847 the Roy 
Commission for inquiry into the subject was granted, with 
the consent of the opponents not less than of the advocates of 
the change. In the next Parliament, that of 1847- = (the 
Parliament which passed the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill), the 
measure for the first time obtained in 1849 the success of a 
second reading in the House of Commons by 177 to 143, but, 
with an ill-fortune which has since become normal to this parti- 
cular measure, it only succeeded in getting into Committee in order 
to founder there and be no more heard of for the Session. In 
1850, after a majority of 182 to 130 on the second reading, it at 
length reached the haven of the Lords, merely to be summarily 
withdrawn upon the second reading, without so much as a division. 
Encouraged by this modicum of success its promoters in 1851 
brought it into the Lords, and found themselves extinguished on 
the second reading by 50 to 16. A four years’ lull ensued, rs 
which the Parliament which sat from 1852 to 1857 was elected, 
and after this long hesitation the innovators plucked up courage 
to introduce it into the Commons in 1855, but with so little success 
as to be compelled, after the trivial majority of 7 ( oy to 157), 
upon the second reading, to let it again founder at the fatal stage 
of the Committee. The House of Commons heard no more of the 
measure during all this long Parliament, but its second initiation in 
the Upper House in 1856 led to its rejection upon the second read- 
ing by 43 to 24. It was more actively pressed — the short 
Parliament of 1857-9, for in 1858 the second reading in the 
Commons passed by 176 to 134, followed by the rejection of the 
Bill in the Lords by 46 to 22; while in 1859 the Bill won a 
victory in the Lower House of 135 to 77, and succumbed in the 
Upper to a majority of 49 to 39. From that day, and for eleven 

ears—up, in fact, to last Session—it was never aguin heard of in the 

rds ; while for the first nine out of the eleven pe its history in 
the popular House was the monotonous recital of successive defeats. 
In the Parliament of 1859-65 it was twice thrown out in the 
Commons. In 1861 the second reading was lost by 177 to 172; 
in 1862 it slipped through that stage by 144 to 133, but on the 
subsequent division on the stage of the Speaker leaving the Chair, 
it was thrown out by the substantial majority of 32 (148 to 116). 
It cropped up again in the first Session of the Parliament of 1865, 
under the patronage of Mr. Common Serjeant Chambers, and was 
summarily snuffed out in the early part of 1866 upon the second 
reading by 174 to 154. After that fatal day Mr. Chambers held 
his tongue till the os of the present Parliament, when in 
1869 he astonished himself and everybody else by carrying his 
second reading, one April afternoon, by 99 (243 to 144), and yet 
such was the normal infelicity of the ill-starred measure that, in 
spite of so great a majority so early in the Session, it capsized 
for the third time during its Parliamentary life in the 
dangerous stage of Committee, and was quietly withdrawn 
at a much later period of the Session. In 1870, when 
the division was taken at the stage of the — leaving 
the Chair, upon an abstract resolution of Mr. Walpole, whic 
inted out that the change would not stop at that one 
fe of affinity, the ny had shrunk to the much less 
inflated figure of 7o0—namely, 184 to 114; and the Lords, whom 
the Bill at last reached after its eleven years of calamity, taking 
the matter somewhat easily, voted “not content” to it by only 
$07 to 73). It was again brought in this year, with all the 
‘actitious advantage of so narrow a rejection, and was pressed with 
such haste, that the division upon the second reading was — 
the first division of the Session, and was taken at a peri 
of the year when the members for Scotland and for Ireland, 
among whom generally have been found some of its most 
prominent opponents, had = partially come up to London. Yet 
the majority, which had s at 99 in 1869, and at 70 in 1870, 
fell down to 41 (125 to 84), while on a subsequent division, to 
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strike out the retrospective portion of the Bill, it sank to the still 
smaller figure of 35. With these omens the Bill came up to the 
Lords at a ve rsa os of the Session, and was, as we all 
know, i _ of Lord Penzance’s advocacy, most unequivocally 
rejected. the brief truth about the forty divisions in the Com- 
mons, and the six rejections in the Lords, is that the measure, 
since its first agitation, has been four times thrown out in the 
Commons ; that it has three times passed its second reading in the 
Commons, and then broken down at the Committee stage ; that it 
has once been sent up to the Lords from the Commons and then 
withdrawn without a division; that it has been four times 
sent up from the Commons to the Lords and there thrown out 
(these four times ~— at the two wide intervals of 1858 
and 1859, and of 1870 and 1871, between which dates 
it had three times rejected in the Lower House) and 
that it has been twice initiated in the Lords and summarily 
rejected. We are astonished at Lord Penzance having for 
moment adopted Mr. Chambers’s silly claptrap of the forty divi- 
sions in the Commons, including, as those did, divisions both hor and 
against the change, divisions on the main question, and divisions 
n the smallest matters of adjournment and detail in Com- 
mittee. It stands to reason that after a Bill has been thrown out 
5 9 a main stage no divisions can take place in Committee, and 
at when it has passed its second reading, divisions in the same 
sense in the Committee are usually questions of detail, and seldom 
add to or diminish from — as to relative numbers) the nature 
of the decision in chief. e divisions, which we have been care- 
ful to give with the actual numbers voting, are all of which the 
statesman need take cognizance. 

Lord Penzance did not forget to work the well-used theme of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Bill, which declared that these marriages, which 
were previously only “ voidable,” should hereafter be “ void,” 
with an especi aa in favour of those who had up to that 
date broken the law. e do not pretend to defend the privile- 
gium. We fairly own that it betokens a low state of public 
morality ; and we confine ourselves to pointing out that it dates 
from a reign in which we find the last instance of the ennobling 
of the Royal bar-sinister., But upon the substance of the Bill— 
the substitution of “ void” for “ voidable ”—the boldest misrepre- 
sentation has been shamelessly —— by the advocates of the 
change. They argue as if the fact that these marriages had 
only oe ‘‘voldable” (i.e. only liable to be impugned during the 
lifetime of both parties) is a proof that they enjoyed a relative 
indulgence in the eyes of the law. But the truth is that all mar- 
riages within the prohibited degrees were, up to that date, only 
voidable, not void. Before 1835, if a man had married his own 
sister, if a man had married his own daughter, if a man had 
married his own mother, and if by a collusive suit he had staved 
off an adverse decision till the death of himself, of his sister, his 
daughter, or his mother, then there was no power in England to 
condemn the incestuous conjunction, and its offspring would have 
enjoyed all the possessions, emoluments, and titles to which the 
children of that man or woman by a pure union might have been 
entitled. We trust that we shall hear no more of the 
based upon the distinction between “ void” and “ voidable.” 

Lord Penzance made light of the “ thin edge of the wedge” 
argument. “ There was,” he said, “ no desire for any alteration in 
the marriage law, except with reference to this particular 
marriage.” Why did it happen, then, that the earlier and 
more consistent promoters of the Bill also brought in the 
more distant de of the wife’s niece?’ The plain truth of the 
question, which it would be ridiculous to hold back while there 
is not a dinner-table or a division-lobby in which the familiar 
names are not openly proclaimed, is that the whole agitation 
has been got up and paid for by a few well-known rich men who 
have broken the law and wish to purchase a Parliamentary reward 
for the infraction. They got up the Royal Commission of 1847, 
and that Commission, with all its unconcealed bias in their favour, 
could only marshal forty cases of such conjunctions among the 
poor, on whose behalf it was pretended that the change was advo- 
cated. Other enquiries by private persons showed that all other 
unlawful marriages stood in the relation of about one to two to 
those with a wife’s sister. It is but the fortune of war that the 
men who are bold enough and opulent enough to work the 
machinery of an anonymous society for their private ends are 
those in whose eyes the sisters of their wives have been pleasing. 
Had they happened to have been men whose wish was to replace 
their lost brothers, the same agitation, the same machinery, the 
same arguments, would have been available in their behalf. It 
never ought to be forgotten that the condition of things at this 
moment existing in foreign countries proves that it is impossible to 
distinguish between the different cases. In Germany, in Holland, 
in Denmark, in France, in Austria, in Italy, and in Spain, marriages 
with a wife’s sister, a brother’s widow, an own niece, and an own 
aunt, are equally allowable—in some Protestant countries at the 
will of the contracting parties; in other Protestant countries, and 
in such as are Roman Catholic, b oe In France all 
these different marriages were equally forbidden by the Code Napo- 
leon, but in 1832 all were equally and by name legalized by the 
Chambers with a dispensation from the Head of the State—of 
Napoleon, of Cremieux, or of Thiers, as the case might be. Lord 
Russell, when he brought himself to vote for marriage with a 
Wife's sister, was clear-sighted and outspoken enough to say, that 
the change could not end there; and we beg all who from good 
nature, or in order to escape from that importunity of which the 
agitators are practised masters, have voted for this one conces- 
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sion as if it were a final one, to lay this truth to their heart. As 
it stands, it would import confusion and heart-ache into count- 
less households, it would inflict a deadly blow upon the hap- 
piness of numberless husbands, wives, and widowers, numberless 
self-devoted women, numberless orphans, in order to gratify those 
who are, as their advocate is compelled to confess, “a com 
tively small number of the e,” and who have gone far to 
forfeit the sympathy often accorded to numerical weakness by their 
own infraction of a law which the great majority of their country- 
men and countrywomen find very easy to observe. But the change 
would not stop there. The analogy of logic, the experience of his- 
tory, the actual condition of foreign countries, shows that if the 
wife’s sister'is reckoned a fit helpmate for her brother-in-law, his 
brother’s widow, his niece, and his aunt cannot be shut out. 

We must, before we close, call attention to the extraordinary 
outburst of spite under which the Daily News attempts to con- 
ceal its disappointment at the fact that the presence of a good 
many bishops in the House of Lords on aa hog _—— to 
have no greater effect upon the broad result still further to 
increase a majority which—even if all those prelates had 
upon that evening been preaching in their ctive dioceses— 
would have been large and conclusive. With this mortifying 
result staring it in the face, our contem is bold enough to 
improve the occasion b an immediate Jaquerie 
for ‘‘the removal. of the Bi ops from the House of Lords,” which 
it proposes should be “taken up in the present Session, and 
Pp Ft after year until it is carried.” The cause which it 
alleges for the modest proposal is the statement of which we have 
already shown the accuracy—“ the House of Lords has for the 
sixth time rejected the Bill legalizing Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister.” 

We are much obliged to the Daily News for putting the question 
on so plain and intelligible an issue. We are even more obliged 
to Mr. Chambers and his backers for proving that this demand is 
no inconsiderate outburst of a rash organ, They have taker 
up and driven home the policy of their journal. We have before 
us a card which we reprint verbatim :—“ An indignation meeting 
will be held at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, April 4th, 1871, 
to protest against the unconstitutional policy of the Lords in 
rejecting Bills repeatedly a bY the Commons, and to demand 
the immediate removal of the Bishops from the House of Lords. 
The chair will be taken by Thomas Chambers, Q.C., M.P., at 
eight o’clock, p.m.” The irrepressible Serjeant Simon has also 
embodied the same proposal in a notice of motion for early after 
Easter, plumply asserting that the rejection of Bills by the Lords 
which have several times e Commons “is inconsis- 
tent with the principle of our representative system, and a source 
of — grievance dangerous to the stability of our institutions, 
and ought to be limited.” The alternative is either that the 
House of Lords, in face of conflicting and ambiguous decisions of 
the House of Commons, and of the total absence of a serious 
wish for the change throughout the country, shall, out of 
deference to the Daily News, to the Common Serjeant of 
London, and to those shamefaced gentlemen and ladies who 
ambuscade behind “ Joseph Stansbury, Secretary,” declare mar- 
riages to be lawful which it believes to be unlawful, or else that 
it must submit to the summary extinction of one of the three- 
estates of the realm, the Lords Spiritual. We shall be surprised 
if Lord Penzance, Lord Houghton, and the Bishop of Ripon 
complacently accept this p e for the future at the hands of 
their perfervid clients. Mr. Chambers has at all events established 
his own character for temper and statesmanship, for taste and 
sense. This learned judge took up a cause already sufliciently 
discredited ; he conducted it without tact and without dignity, 
and in its collapse he has dragged it down to the vulgar level of a 
howling democratic agitation, 


THE CENSUS. 
— Census is to be taken on Monday next, and for once we 
find ourselves in ment with Dr. Farr, who states that the 


Census concerns every individual in the British Isles. It would not, 
however, have occurred to us to make this statement, as Dr. Farr 
does, with the air of promulgating a newly discovered and im- 
portant truth. Dr. Farr enters at | into various reasons why 
a good subject ought to allow himself to be enumerated, but to us 
it appears enough that we are required to submit to this process 
by an Act of Parliament. Indeed, some of the reasons which Dr. 

arr adduces would operate in our mind against, instead of for, 
the Census. Thus he says that the information which it supplies 
admits of innumerable practical applications. Readers of Dr. 
Farr’s writings know this only too well, and also that the Census 
admits of innumerable applications which are unpractical. He 
says, again, that the Census has no connexion whatever with rates 
and taxes. “ There is nothing approaching toa poll-tax, and no one 
has anything to dread from the census inquiries.” But in spite of 

ancier as Mr. Lowe, ha ingenuity sharpen a defici 

will not contrive to use the Ohaus as a tine of ra Aa We 
know that after a former census many lodgers who had up to that 
time were made liable to income-tax. “ There is,” says 
Dr. Farr, “no conscription in England, the services by sea and land 
ae oem by volunteers.” This, again, is not exactly a discovery 
which needed to be announced in print at the national expense. 
Indeed, if Dr. Furr touched on the subject of conscription at all, 
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it might have been expected that he would have noticed that in , 
the opinion of many sensible something in the nature 
of @ conscription is required in England. We may be quite sure 
that, if any plan of the kind were ado the Census would be . 
used to work it; and indeed Dr. Farr-would find, to his intense 
can there was opened’to him a new variety of applications | 
of the'Census which could hardly be,called un ical. 

There is, however, one pentianity about English Census ; 
which Dr. Farr thinks must render the ss of being enumerated 
not merely tolerable, but absolutely delightful. In Domesday Book, , 
he says, and in the Census of some modern States, the people have 
been counted only by the head, “ but in En the working-classes 
are all taken down in the Census-boaks by name, and are treated 
precisely on the same footing as Her Majesty the Queen.” We. 
must consider this impertant—antl to ourselves, as we freely con- 
feas, new—piece of information in its public as well as private | 
aspect. It immediately oecurs to us that a thing is possible which 
hitherto we had segarded as impossible. Henceforward in the 
modern books which have sup d Mangnall’s Questions children 
will be taught to. answer‘how many and Robinsons 
there are nespectively m England. Dr. Parr might find in the 
new Census materials for an essay interesting to himself upon the 
social position of the Smiths as. compared with that of the oa 
and the Robinsons, But, there is also the private aspeet in which 
this feature of the English Census should be regarded. John 
Smith, who is, we will say, a;canpenter, avill be returned in the 
Census not merely as a male person or asa nter, but as John 
Smith. In like manner Mrs. Smith and all the little Smiths 
will have their full names reeorded, and will be placed, as 
Dr. Farr says in a fit of enthusiasm which is not likely 
to be contagious, on the same we as Her Majesty the 
Queen. This privilege of being placed in the Census-book 
on a level with the Queen would, we fear, be gladly bartered by . 
many a Smith fora potof beer. The population of a country 
is, as Dr. Farr truly says, of great interest in science, and we 
should not for one moment ae the importance of accurately 
it by the Census, But when he adds that it is “a 
piece of information with which every educated person is familiar, 
and is indeed the primary feature in every elementary book of 
geography,” he propounds unthinkingly the absurdity that 32,000 
enumerators are to set to work simultaneously all over England 
in order that little boys and —_ may be supplied with lesson- 
bodks containing figures difficult toxemember. If the little boys 
and girls were allowed to speak they would doubtless say that the 
enumerators need not give themselves thattrouble. It pleases Dr. 
Farr to call the Census.a ‘National Directory, but although the 
formation collected by the enumerators would suffice for the com- 
pilation of such a book, it never is compiled, and the analagy 
attempted to be drawn is therefore fallacious. John Smith, who 
is placed on a level with the Queen, is allowed ‘the privilege of 
inscribing his name upon a:peper which pabody except the clerks 
of the Registrar-General will eversee. But if his name were in- 
scribed in a National Direetory Properly socalled, we ought to find 
at the right place im it “John Smith, 23 Percival Street, Clerken- 
well, Carpenter,” with the name of his wife.and children and any 
other particulars that Dr. Fawr might like to know. We have 
not the least doubt that there are capable of printing the 
entixe mass of information collected at the Census in a suepes- 
sion of blue~books, and eapable also of pretending that such 
blue- books would be useful. We do not of course object to 
Dy. Harr’s comparing the Census to a Dineetary, or indeed 
tothe Bible or the Liiad, but we do object to his publishing any 
loose thought that comes ito his mind at the national expense. 
After expatiating to his satisfaction on the advantages of the 
Census, Dr. Faxr proceeds to ask the influential classes of society 
to occupy themselves in explaining the measure and disseminating 
information among the poorer classes. We are happy to think 
that this is Saturday, and as the Census is to be taken on Monday 
there remains only the interval of Sunday, in which it cannot be 
expected that we, if we belong to what Dr. Farr calls the in- 
fluential classes, sheuld occupy ourselves in disseminating infor- 
mation which is of a worldly character, and which besides we do 
not happen to 3. Our mtention in this respect is not altered 
by observing a feav lines further on we are moze specifically 
invited to undertake this duty. If the co-operation of writers in 
the press is indiepensable to the complete success of the Census, 
we must confess that, :asfar as we are concerned, the success of the 
Census is likely to be incomplete. We are im truth heartily weary 
of Dr. Farr and his statistics, apd we can promise nothing more 
than to submit patiently to the Census.as qn inevitable nuisance. 
It might indeed have been an interesting as well as useful result 
if the clergy could have been to assist the Registrar- 
General by preaching sermons addressed particularly to women, 
on ‘the duty of truly answering the questions put to them by 
takers of the Census. A Bishop who has written upon Little Sins 
might have found a cengenial task in addressing to ‘his clergy 
hints for the composition of sermons against unfair returns of age. 

at ough many ladies ounger the few are 
thonght by their friends. 

The arrangements of the i eneral for the Census 
are eleauly described. in-a business-like — which contrasts 
strangely with the sbsurd which Dr. Farr has chosen 
te pwbhhsh along with it. e ought not to forget that, accord- 
ing to the Act of Parliament, the taking of the Census is to be 
superintended by one of the Secretaries of State—meaning, of 


course, Nr.Eruce. Praetically, however, the Home Secmetary 
not interfere in the work of the Registrar-General, who divides re~ 
gistrars’ sub-districts into divisions, and appoints an enumerator to 
each. The enumerators are authorised to require a schedule to be 
filled up by the occupier of every dwellimg-house with particulars 
of the name, sex, age, rank, profession or oecupation, condition, 
relation to the head of the family, and birthplace of every person 
who abode in such house on the night of to-morrow, the 2nd of 
April, and also whether any of su exsons were -blind, or d 

or dumb, or imbecile, or lunatic. If Dr. Farr could have had hig 
way, he would probably have added several other requirements to 
the schedule. e chief inaecuracy of the returns will manifestly 
be in ages, which are likely to be mis-stated, sometimes from desi 
and much more frequently from carelessness. Mang goa at 
lower ranks of life cannot tell without much consideration either 
their own ages or those of their children, and they are unlikely to 
take the trouble to remember them. There is a direction of the 
Registrar-General that if the age of any person is left blank the 
enumerator is to be asked whether he ean state the probable 

But this.sounds like a joke, and if it is anything more, we thmk 
that the enumeraters ought to have been praetised before next Mon- 
day in a sort of age-guessing drill, That part of the Census which 
is made the basis of the most important calculations thus appears 
to be most liable to error. But this seems*to be an irremediable 
evil. The Census will in one respect do good; for it will ascertain 
exactly the number of mea in England who might be:made capable 
of bearing arms. But such information will be useless to the pre 
sent Government, whose policy has been neatly indicated ‘by Dr, 
Farr when he talks of “the coming Census of the Mother-land.” 
Perhaps “Grandmother-land” would be moye appropriate. 


HOW THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD PASSDS THE TIME. 


TYVILE London School Board bids fair to provide us with a series 
of educational Wednesdays as agreeable and as little profit- 
able as the ecclesiastical Wednesdays of the House of Commons, 
The explanation given of the two mstitutions by those who take 
' in them is nearly identical. It is not maintained that in 
either case any great amount of work is got through. It is not 
even asserted that those who think the hours devoted to these 
discussions so much wasted time are very far wrong. But in both 
cases the public are told that they must lock elsewhere for solid 
ractical results. ‘The House of Commons has its Mondays and 
Thursdays, as well as its Wednesdays—its long nights devoted to 
the hard, dry task of getting through Government business, as 
well as its afternoons irradinted by the playful erotchets of 
private membems. The London School Board has its Com- 
mittees, constant in session, inexorable in their devotion to 
work; and it is to these that its members point with 
assured satisfaction whenever some importunate educational 
reformer ventures to ask how much neaver the negleeted children 
of London are to being taught than they were four months ago, 
And there seems something about Wednesday which irresistibly 
draws men towards religion. It is a sort of legislative Sun- 
day, a day on which men are taken—as the Prayer-book says un- 
confirmed children ought to be—to hear sermons. Perhaps 
if the meetings of the London School Board had been fixed 
for some other day, they might not have been so largely oceu- 
pied by the Religious Difficulty. As it is, the members seem 
to talk of very little else. The Bible interpreted by each 
individual teacher, the Bible imterpreted by the whele Board 
sitting cecumenically, the Bible not interpreted at all, the whole 
Bible, the expurgated Bible, the Bible viewed as a com 
dium of theology, the Bible viewed as a collection of ¢ 
nolegieal and scientific puzzles, the Bible according to the 
authorised version, the Bible to other versions—these 
ave but a selection from the many discussions which have arisen 
out of this single of the religious question. Yet even 
these are but a shadow of the enlivening debates which await us 
when the Board gets to the appointment of teachers, to the su 
vision of teachers, to the consideration of complaints made against 
teachers. Then indeed swe shall hear it said that religion never 
was designed to make our quarrels less, 
The portion of the subject appointed for last Wednesday was.a 
prop of Professor Huxley’s—who, by the way, is rapidly 
coming as ecclesiastical as any member of the Board—that a 
selection from the Bible, and not the Bible itself, should be in use 
in elementary schools. The difficulties volved in the contrary 
course were very clearly brought out in the mover’s speech. 
Py no one will maintain that the Old Testament could pro- 
fitably be read straight through in elementary schools. Large 
classes of children with whom the Board will have to deal will come 
to school with minds pvreternaturally sharpened to detect any 
reference to the sexual relation, and the Bible, like every grave 
beok which deals with mankind as they are, has many such refer- 
enees. Passages which would suggest nothing to children who 
have been carefully brought up will be full of meaning to children 
whose training in morality and decency has been carried.on in the 
gutter and at the penny gaff. The Board was thus confronted 
with the old dilemma. ir the Bible is read straight through, 
where is the edification? If only selected passages from it are 
read, who is to make the selection? The School Board, says 
Professor Huxley. The teacher, says Mrs. Anderson. We do not 
wonder that the Jady’s solution was preferred to the Professor's 
For the Board to have attempted to construct a selection from the 
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Bible would have been to precipitate a conelusion to which the 
members will not come for some time yet—the confession that 
town School Boards are not competent to regulate the reli- 

jous instruction of children, To make such an admission a8 

is now would have been to ignore the main object for 
which the great majority of the members have been returned. 
Consequently Professor Huxley’s motion was rejected, and 
teacher is to be left to make his Bible as well as to explain it. It 
is a curious speculation how long it will be before the value of that 
supposed victory of religious education, which ensures that the reli- 
gious instruction of children shall be entrusted to teachers chosen for 
other than their theological qualifications by a Board composed of 
members of all religions, will’ be properly appraised by those who 
were mainly instrumental in winning it. 

We are anxious to believe the best of the various Committees 
into which the London School Board has subdivided itself, and 
for this reason we will venture to suggest to them that it is time 
something should be seen of their work. London has now for 
some four months past been in the enjoyment of a representative 
School Board, composed of an of able and 
eminent-persons. Is it unreasonable to ask how soon the uninstrueted 
children of the metropolis are to be the better for this ciream- 
stance? It is hard not to believe that a simpler mode of proce~ 
dure would have had earlier, if not more substantial, results. The 
first thing that the London School Board might have been ex- 
pected to do was to ascertain the quantity and quality of the 
schools already existing within its jurisdiction. It may, for any- 
thing we know, be engaged in conducting this inquiry on a scale 
of the utmost magnitude, though in that case the investigation 
must have been instituted with remarkable secrecy. But an in- 
quiry of a less ambitious type might certainly have been concluded 

- before now, and would probably have been equally serviceable 
for the purposes of the Schooh Board. In 1869 the House of 
Commons asked for a return of all schools for the. poorer classes 
of children in certain municipal boroughs, and for a Report upon 
a sufficient number of such schools to inform the House of the 
quality of the education previded in them. These Reports were 
made by two School Inspectors, Jent forthe purpose by the Education 
Department. Two of the boroughs included in the retarn—Maaches- 
ter and Liverpool—were reported on by oneInspector. They contain 
a aggregate estimated population of 879,944—more than one- 
fourth of the total population of London. In Manchester there are 
94 uninspected schools, or departments of schools, of which the 

spector visited go and: thoroughly examined In Liverpool 
there are 227 uninspected schools, of which the Inspector visited 
and examined 58, carefully chosen as representative instances. By 
this means he was able to give a faivly exhaustive account of the 
uelity of the education at present provided in these two towns. 
hat Mr. Fearon did im two menths might. have been done ia 
the same time for Londom by four equally competent School In- 
spectors, and if the Scheol Board had been well advised. it would 
at one of its first meetings have-asked the Education Department 
to lend it the necessary staff,.on condition of all the expenses of 
the: inquiry being paid by the School Board. For a sum, 
us of 1,000/., the Koard might already have beem in possession 
of a survey of the existing London schools complete enough 
for all practical purposes. Someone of its Committees may, we 
admit, be on. the point of completing such an inquiry; but if we 
are not mistaken the probabilities seem te point the opposite way. 
There was a significant splutter of indignation a little time since 
at some alleged parsimony on the part of the Education Office 
which seemed to imply that, instead. of such a Report being on the 
eve of publication, it has not long, been settled by whom the in- 
quiry on which it must founded isto be conducted. If trained 
officials had all this time beem busy in gauging the educational 
destitution of London, no one would grudge the Schoel Board the 
more exciting exercise with which it is. pleased to oveupy its 
public sittings. But,so far as: appears,.the diseoyery how many 
new schools will be wanted will be made about the same time 
as the discovery how the Bible is to be explained im the schools that 
are wanted. We have no wish to underrate the difficulty of this 
latter problem. On.the contrary, weshall not be surprised. if.it proves 
absolutely insoluble. But solutions may often be arranged in the 
order of their simplicity more conveniently than im the order of 
ir impontance, and. we see no reason why an inguiry which 
might now hare been completed should not. 
oo which is likely to last as long as the School Board 


WOOLWICH LABORABORY AND FACTORY INSPECTION. 


Wwe drew attention more than three months ago to the gross 
and habitual: violation, both in letter and spirit, of the 
Factory Acts in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich 
Children under the age of thi : years were kept at work for 
three, four, or five hours beyond the limits prescribed by the 

e re ionsof the same Acts, requiring so many hours 
a week to:be spent by the childven in attendance at school, were 
at the saine time set aside. The physical and mental well-being 


of these young persons was thus sacrifieed to a fallacious 
of the exigency of the public service. Meanwhile the Arsenal | 
doors continued closed in the face of the Home Office, whose | 

it was through its ins to secure to the helpless child- | 
ren therein employed the statutable protection of che law. What | 
We stated at the time has been entirely borne out by the “Copy | 
or Extracts of Correspondence relating to the application of | 


oolwich, and to the 


Office, is warned that “one of the ae 
Factory Act has assumed to exercise his authority over the 
Arsenal, Woolwich,” and it is. requested that such inspector 
forthwith instructed to withdraw. Sir George Grey, fortified by 
a Report from two inspe 
in reply that there does not appear to be any proviso in the A 
27 & 28 Vict. e. 48, excepting Government establishments ftom 


its operation. The War Office rejoinder is that the absence of 


the proviso liad not been overlooked, but that, “ as the Superin- 
tendents of thie Royal Arsenals are acti the direct of 
the Secretary of State, any penalties they may ineur for obeying 


his orders, an assumption rendered necessary to meet:the present 
case, must be pers roy to them out of the Army Esti- 
mates.” Our readers might think it sufficient’ to leave in the 
hands of independent and eeonomical members of the House: of 
Commons the discussion of the items of # possible.siege of the 
Royal Arsenal, and’ a reimbursement te its zealous defenders for 
losses in defying the Faetory statute. Be it, however, from the 
terror inspired: by‘se damaging an exhibition ow the partof Govern- 
ment, or the tic shrinking from such an outlay of the public 
fands, the War Office threat proves too much for the nerves of 
Sir George Grey. “In order to prevent any inconvenience to the 
publie service, the Inspectors: of Factories: have been instructed 
to abstain from visiting such establishments for the present.” 
This surrender is tempered with the suggestion, January 26, 
1865, of “a personal discussion” of the matter at issue between 
the Under Secretaries of each office, There the question seems 
to have slumbered for three years. 

Silence is broken by the report ef aw explosion in Woolwich 
Arsenal, which gives occasion to the in r, Mr. Redgrave, 
December 5, 1867, to revive the claimto i theestablishment, 
coupled as it is with complaints of overwork being exacted from 
children, and of the regulations for school'attendance set-at 
On the approaching rst of Jamuary, his Report recalls to mind, the 
Government establishments will eome more rigidly within the 


operation of the term “ Faetory” ae defined by the supplemental Act 
1867. The transmission of this Report to the War Office had 
theeffect‘of moving Sir John Pakington, then in authority there, to 


in the inspecter’s visit, of witich follows Mr. Redgrave’s 
cial confirmation of the complaints alleged. The War Office 
reply im the first instance (May 5), made-up of somewhat 
and contradictory pleas: First; the infringement complained of was 
merely that’ of allowing boys in the Pi Factory to work up 
time lost by closing the department om the Saturday succeeding 
Good Friday. Secondly, these boys did/not'work more than the 
authorised number of houre in the week. Thirdly, “ the fact of 
their working after six o’clock Pian,” which was in itself, in the 
case of boys under thirteen, m excess'of the authorised hours, “ was 
au oversight, whieh will not cecur again, orders having been given 
to the heads of the several ntatufacturing departments thet the 
provisions of the Act be strictly adhered to.” To what 
purpose, we would'si ask, were these “ orders,” if no more than 
the authorised hours of work liad beew exacted? Be that, as it 
may, on the sth of August comes out fiom Sir Hi. K. Storke, on 
the part of Mr. Secretary oe the point-blank declara- 
tion that “the present requirements of the publie service cannot be 
carried out unless the Factory Inspectors ate withdrawm from these 
establishments.” As before, it is ’auduce, toujours audaee, which 
carries tlie day. In three days we have word’ from poor Mr. 
Bruce, that in “ order to’ prevent any inconvenience to the public 
service the Inspectors of Factories have béen instructed to a 
from visiting such establishments for the mnt.’” 
The public scandal caused in November last by the sudden 
death of. a lad under thirteen years’ of age, who had been kept for 
many hours overwork in the Laboratory, @ new weapon to 
the inspector, who, alone of the public functionaries coneemed, 
deserves throughout unmixed it for his conduct. Even the 
Home Office is stirred: to represent, albeit somewhat meekly, to 
Mr. Secretary Cardwell that “there appears to be reason to fear 
law has oyel Arsenal of Woolwich 
employment of chi undér thirteen’ as ‘ YSONSy’ 
and ire in other ways.” The War Office encloses ty return 
the of the I Superintendent, Colonel Milw 
which admits that for “ some days,” under pressure of exceptio 
circumstances, a proportion of the hg the girls) have worked 
at the rate of thirteen, though not , hours a-day, bat declares 
it to hate been his system to exclude all’ boys under thirteen by 
means of a printed form of certificate. Of the futility of this pre+ 
caution wehave a sufficient proof in theinstance of the lad referred 
to. The necessity of overwork is justified by the ar plea of 
delay in “ the provisiow of the necessary machinery.” Of all tliings 
we should have thought the taking on of extra hands the fittest way 
of at once meeting the additional call forcartridges,.and qualifying 
a staf? of workers for the machiueryto-come. In “about ee six 
weeks ” it is expected overtime will no be required. The 
Home Ofiice, we are glad to see, declined to besatisfied with these 
explanations. Taking advantage of the concession in Sir MW. K. 
Storks’s letter of November 24, “that Mr. Cardwell hus no'desire 


the Factory Acts to the Royal Arsenal wit | a 
Withdrawal of the Factory Inspectors from it m August, 1870, 
just issued in return to an address of the House of Commons, : 
17th February, 1872, om the motion of Lord John Manners. a. 
is shown to have been’ going on for upwards 
of half a dozen years between two hight departments of the public = 
service. Avs far back as January 5, 1865, the: first shot was fixed 
from the War Office. Sir George Grey, Secretary at the Home 
| 
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to continue the exemption of the Government departments from 
the operations of the Act longer than the exigencies of the service 
require it,’ Mr. Bruce oa from the War Office permission for 
the inspector to place hi in communication with the Super- 
intendent at Woolwich, with the view of drawing up suitable 
regulations for the joint sanction of the departments. On the 
19th of December, a week’s notice having no doubt done much 
towards putting everything in apple-pie order, the inspector is 
admitted to the Laboratory. His = states, among other things, 
that “Colonel Milward appears to have acted, since I was last in- 
structed to suspend my inspection, as if it were not a factory, and 
to have discarded the machinery of the Factory Acts for the 
examination of the hands, and the prevention of the employment 
of children below the legal ” He is not satisfied with the 
ape of vouchers adopted by Colonel Milward as a test of age. 
hough, upon going through the establishment, he “ considered 
that the boys and girls were fairly of the proper age at the 
resent time,” yet some were, in his opinion, under age; many, 
fre thought, had not been of the proper age when first taken on 
to work. After enumerating the fads and women found working 
extra hours in the lead-room, paper factory, and cartridge fac- 
tory, he reports, “The employment of the 186 persons for over- 
time is illegal, as well as the overtime in the whole establishment 
during the present week.” He suggests, where the exigency exists, 
the employment of men during the extra hours, as in cotton facto- 
ries private kind, at the same 
wisely deprecati: overwork as comparatively expensive, being 
inferior to in the regular and in- 
stead abundant room and plant to meet any emergency. So far 
as Lis experience goes, illegal overtime has been confined to the 
Royal Laboratory. In the Mint, the Bank of England, the Dock- 
yards, the Inland Revenue and other departments, the Royal Gun 
and Carriage Factories, the legal hours have been observed, and the 
factory regulations kept. Nor, in spite of the Superintendent’s at- 
tempts to discriminate in his counter-report between his own and 
the other Government establishments, do we see why the law 
should not be held applicable in the one case as in all the rest. 
Such is the conclusion, we rejoice to find, which has forced itself 
upon the minds of the hig’ est authorities, the correspondence 
closing with Mr. Cardwell’s announcement through Sir H. K. 
Storks, December Ay 1870, of his having given instructions that 
“the provisions of the Factory Acts shall be at once carried out 
in the Royal Laboratory, and that draft instructions for regu- 
lating the work accordingly shall be prepared for his approval.’ 
Mr. Redgrave winds up his Report with some excellent recom- 
mendations in favour of the employment of “ half-times”—i.e. of 
children under thirteen years of age nc school daily. Most 
of the operations would be as well performed by them as by older 
children, while there is no calculating the good which the example 
of a great department of the Government would effect “ by 
popnlecicing the principles of the Factory Acts, and by advancing 
the principles of the great educational measure of the last 
Session, which leads the way to the enforcement of elementary 
education,” We are still a long way, it seems, from seeing in the 
Royal Laboratory a model of this kind. From facts which have 
lately been made public, a grievous falling off even from the educa- 
tional standard pa ty a force has been made manifest. By a 
special War Office order boys from thirteen to seventeen years of 
age employed in the Royal Laboratory ought to attend school two 
half-days a week. Until attention was drawn by letters in sundry 
newspapers to the infringement of this rule since August last, no 
supervision of its working seems to have been known for fourteen 
years. The average number of boys attending the school during 
the last four years of that period has been returned, according 
to official figures, as 476. At one time not less than four assistant- 
masters are stated to have been engaged in the school, as many as 
three being employed there at the date referred to. Now, on turn- 
ing to the state of things disclosed by the Army Estimates for the 
current. year, what do we find? An immense stimulus has 
been applied to the productive powers of Woolwich Arsenal. 
The corresponding increase in the number of hands has even 
been enhanced in comparison, the suppression of overwork in 
the case of young persons of tender years calling for an increased 
ratio of extra hands. It is pretty clear from the figures that out 
of the total number of boys at work in the Laboratory as many as 
734 ought to be in attendance at the regulation school, whereas the 
actual number allowed to attend has dropped to 230. Five hundred 
lads have been thus deprived of the means of education officially 
guaranteed to them. No wonder that a corresponding piece of 
economy is paraded in the balance-sheet of the department. While 
the total sum to be voted for the Royal Arsenal has been raised 
from the 183,945/. of last year’s Budget to 504,805/. for the present 
year, the sum of 5 5 5e voted for educational purposes in the 
department has dwindled to 4632. The fact of some 500 boys in 
the Laboratory being deprived of their two half-days’ schooling 
week was made very properly the subject of a letter in 
last to Mr. Cardwell Mr. John r, written 
with the concurrence of the other members of the London School 
Board from the division of Greenwich. In reply, Mr. Cardwell, 
passing by the War Office regulation on which Mr. Macgregor had 
ated hie complaint, tries to, ride off on the plea that the boys 
working in the Arsenal are not “ by the Factory Acts ” entitled to 
the three half-days weekly, of which two were to be spent in 
school. This is a palpable evasion of the point at issue. Next it 
is insinuated that, all the boys being now over the age of thirteen, 
within which the Act is confined, “the education given them is a 


pure act of benevolence on the part of this department.” Why 
then, we ask with Mr. Macgregor, should the benevolence of 
the department be restricted at the present time? Is it now, 
of all seasons, when education has been recognised by the Legisla- 
ture as at once a right to be enjoyed by the young and a duty to 
be enforced on their employers, that a great public department 
seems bent on depriving the young persons under its employ of 
even the means of education hitherto afforded them? Is this the 
example to be set to private or less influential employers? We 
had almost lost sight of Mr. Cardwell’s clenching piece of 
reasoning, that the master of the Arsenal school had reported 
“that the number of boys now attending this school is as great 
as he can manage.” Is the supply of masters, forsooth, so limited 
that no assistance can be had for teaching these poor lads? 
Or is it feared lest the Estimates should fail to bear in the 
cause of education an amount which was regarded as present- 
able in the shape of an item for fines incurred by breaking 
the Factory laws? If not absolutely coming under the letter 
either of the Education or the Factory statutes, it is beyond 
denial that this second scandal throws, in spirit at least, as grave 
a reflection upon the department as that to which our previous 
article was addressed. e feel ag | anxious to see the im- 
putation in this instance purged away. It is a little thing to have 
rescued a numerous mm helpless class of our workers from the 
overtask which prematurely breaks or cramps their bodily frames, 
if they are left to a neglect which no less fatally dwarfs or 
paralyses their minds and morals. 


REVIEWS. 


DINO COMPAGNI* 


I is not without a little sense of shame that we open this excel- 
lent edition of the earliest Florentine chronicle which the Italian 
Ministry of Public Instruction has provided for us. Little as the 
Education Department has done in the way of school-books for 
elementary instruction in England, for our grammar or public 
schools, as well as for the vast number of our private middle-class 
schools, it has done nothing at all. The burden of our primary 
education is supposed to be so oppressive as to leave no time for 
the slightest attention to our secondary. It is interesting to con- 
trast with such inaction as this the activity of Italy. Not only 
have both primary and secondary education been organized within 
the last twenty years in a way which Mr. Forster must view with 
a longing envy, but a list of publications is before us which have 
been issued under the commission or sanction of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction especially destined for the use of the — 
Lycées. The Novels of Boccaccio, the Florentine History of Mac- 
chiavelli, Selections from Galileo, Lives from Vasari, Tasso’s Letters, 
Gioberti’s Thoughts, Dante’s Divina Commedia, and Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso, are among the Italian classics provided. Trans- 
lations of Smith’s Manuals of Greek and Roman History and of 
Ancient Geography, of Mrs. Somerville’s works on Physical Geo- 
graphy and the Connexion of the Physical Sciences, and of Smith’s. 

ibbon, show the readiness of Italy to supply her own deficiencies 
from abroad. Fair summaries of Italian and modern history and 
a good handbook of Italian literature complete the list. All are 
well edited, with brief and sensible notes, well printed and 
amazingly cheap. The copy of Dino Compagni before us, for 
instance, costs ninepence, e are afraid it will be a long time 
before our schools will get a ninepenny copy of any standard 
English historian, a translation of Bede or of William of New- 
borough, from the Lord President or Mr. Forster. As it is, 
however, we can only ae ge Italian schoolboys on their 
luck in getting Dino. With him and with his contemporaries, 
Malaspina, Dante, and Villani, Italian prose begins. e can 
hardly fancy a better training in style for any young Italian 
than to be brought face to face in Dino with the nervous pic- 
turesque accents that marked the birth of his mother-tongue. 
He has the quaint directness, the dramatic force, the tenderness of 
Froissart, but it is a nobler and more human tenderness; a pity 
not for the knight only, but for knight and burgher as well. Ihe 
sham tinsel of chivalry which flutters over the pages of the gay 
Canon is exchanged in Dino for a manly patriotism, a love of civic 
freedom, of justice, of religion. In his quiet way he is a great 
artist. There is a Herodotean picturesqueness as well as a 
Herodotean simplicity in such a picture as that of Dante’s first 
battle-field, the Florentine victory of Campaldino :— 

On the appointed day the men of Florence advanced their standards to go 
into the enemies’ land, and passed by Casentino along an ill road where, had 
the enemy found them, a7, had received no little damage; but such was 
not the will of God. And they came near to Bibbiena, at a place called 
Campaldino, where was the enemy, and there they halted in array of battle. 
The captains of war sent the light-armed foot to the front ; and each man’s 
shield, with a red lily on a white ground, was stretched out well before him. 
Then the Bishop, who was short-sighted, asked, “ Those there: what walls 
be they?” They answered him, “The shields of the enemy.” Messer 
Barone de’ Mangiadori da San Miniato, a chevalier frank and expert in 
deeds of arms, gathered his men-at-arms together and said to them, “My 
masters, in Tuscan wars men were wont to conquer by making a stout 
onset, and that lasted but a while, and few men died, for it was not in use 
to kill. Now is the fashion changed, and men conquer by holding their 
ground stoutly, wherefore I counsel you that ye stand firm and let them 


* La Cronaca Fiorentina di Dino Compagni. Nuova Collezione Scola- 
stica secondo i ~ ——, del Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione. Firenze: 
G. Barbéra. 1368. 
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anault you." thee: do. The men of Arezzo made their 
onset pop gat so great force that the body of the Florentines 
fell back not a li The fight was hard and keen. Messer Corso Donati, 
with a brigade of the men of Pistoja, charged the enemy in flank; the 
from the crossbows poured down like rain ; the men of Arezzo had 
of them, and were withal 
; the air was covered with clouds, and there was a very t dust. 
the footmen of Arezzo set themselves to creep under the bellies of the 
horses, knife in hand, and disembowelled them, and some of them penetrated 
so far that in the very midst of the battalion were many dead of either part. 
Many that were counted of great prowess were shown vile that day, and 
many of whom none spoke word won honour. . . . The men of Arezzo 
were broken, not by cowardice or little prowess, but by the greater number 
of their enemies were they put to the rout and slain. soldiers of Flor- 
ence that were used to fighting slew them ; the villeins had no pity. 
« Pity” is almost the characteristic word of Dino Comma aie 
alike for foe and friend ; for the warriors of Arezzo or the starved- 
out patriots of Pistoja, as well as for the heroes of his own 
Florence ; pity for the victims of her feuds, and even for the 
men _ e them into exile; pity, above all, for Florence 
herse 
The Chronicle of Dino is the of Florence in the years just 
before and after the opening of the fourteenth century—the few 
ears, that is, of its highest glory in freedom, in letters, in art. 
ever since the days of Periclean Athens had such a varied out- 
burst of human energy been summed up in so short a . 
Architecture reared the noble monuments of the Duomo and 
3anta Croce. Cimabue revolutionized painting, and then “the 
ory was Giotto’s.” Italian poetry, preluded by the canzonets of 
Guido Cavalcanti and his rivals, rose to its fullest deur in 
the Commédia of Dante. Italian prose was born in the works of 
Malaspina and Dino. Within, the Filorentines worked out patiently 
and bravely, amidst a thousand obstacles, the problem of free and 
ular government. Without, they covered sea and land with 
eir commerce ; their ts supplied the Papal treasury, while 
ivate firms were y beginning that career of vast forei; 
which ata later time enabled the victor of Cregy to equip 
his armies with Florentine Of the greater elements of the 
life around him Dino indeed sees nothing. Of art or letters his 
Chronicle says never a word. The name of Dante is mentioned 
but once, and then without a syllable of comment. But the 
grandeur of his city kindles him to a burst of enthusiasm almost 
as warm as that of Dante himself. We can only realize it by its 
contrast with the rest of Europe. Germany was sinking down 
into feudal chaos under the earlier Hapsburgs. The  soeey of 
despotic centralization invented by St. Louis and perfected yy 
Philip le Bel was crushing freedom and vigour out of France. 
Parliamentary life was opening in Eagies, literature was dead, 
and a legalized feudalism was ing harder and harder on the 
peasantry. Even in Italy Florence stood alone. The South lay 
crushed beneath the oppression of its French conquerors. In the 
North the earlier communal freedom had y made way for 
the rule of tyrants when it was just springin into life in the city 
the Arno, For it is noteworthy that o the cities of Ital 
orence is the most modern. Genoa and Pisa had been riv 
in commercial activity a hundred years before the merchants of 
Florence were known out of Tuscany. Sicily had caught the gift 
of song from the Provengal troubadours a century before the 
Florentine singers. Too insignificant to share in the great 
struggle of the Empire and the Papacy, among the last to be 
divided into Guelph and Ghibelline, Florence emerged into com- 
munal greatness when that of Milan or Bologna was already in 
decay. It came late to the front to inherit and give fresh vigour 
to the gifts of all. As the effigies of Byzantine art became living 
men and women beneath the pencil of Giotto, the mere imitative 
og Pablo Sicilian Court e Italian literature in Dante 
and io. Freedom, so slow in awakening, nowhere awakened 
so grandly, nowhere fought so long and stubbornly for life. Dino 
sets us face to face with this awakening, with this patient, pitiful 
struggle. To the modern reader his story is above all the story 
of Dante’s Florence. We stand in the midst of the events out of 
which grew the great threefold poem of the after-world, and face 
to face with the men who front us in the Inferno or the Paradiso. 
Day by day the chronicler jots down the hopes and fears, the 
failures and successes, of the wiser patriots of Florence in that 
struggle for order and good government which ended in the 
poet's exile. But as we read page after page, a new interest in 
the story grows on the interest that Dino bimself felt in the 
tragedy around him. We sympathize with the earnest group of 
men to which he belonged, who struggled so honestly to recon- 
cile freedom and order in a State torn with antipathies of the 
ig with jealousies and ambitions and feuds of the present. 
the terrible sadness of the Divina Commedia becomes more intel- 
ligible when we follow step by step the ruin of those hopes for his 
country which Dante entertained as well as Dino. And beyond 
this interest there is the social picture of the Florence of the 
fourteenth century itself, its strange medley of past and present, 
the old world of feudalism jostling with the new world of com- 
merce, the trader elbowing the nella, and the artisan the trader, 
an enthusiastic mystical devotion jealous of the new classicalism 
or the scepticism of Guido Cavalcanti, the petty rivalries of great 
houses alternating with large schemes of public policy, the ten- 
derest poetry with brutal outrage and lust, the art of Giotto with 
the slow, patient bloodthirst of the vendetta. 


The ruin of Florentine li! lay wholly with its noblesse. It 
Was equally 

out the w: 
tobber-holds, 


rilous for an town to leave its nobles with- 
or to force them to reside within. In their own 
on their own country estates, they were a scourge 


charged in flank where they were ex-. 


to the trader whose wains rolled temptingly past their walle, 
Florence, like its fellow Italian States, was driven to the demoli- 
tion of the feudal castles, and to enforcing the residence of their 
lords within its own civic bounds. But the danger was only 
brought nearer home. Excluded by civic jealousy, wise or un- 
wise, from all share in municipal government, their huge palazzi 
rose like fortresses in every quarter of the city. Within them lay 
the noble, a wild beast all the fiercer for his confinement in so 
narrow a den, with the old tastes, hatreds, preferences utterly 
unchanged, at feud as of old with his fellow-nobles, knit to them 
only by a common scorn of the burghers and the burgher life around 
them, stung to madness by his exclusion from all rule in the. 
commonwealth, bitter, revengeful, with the wilfulness of a child, 
shameless, false, unprincipled. The story which lies at the open- 
ing of the great feud between Guelph and Ghibelline in Florence 
throws a A wrt om light on the temper of its nobility. Buondal- 
monte, the betrothed lover of a daughter of Oderigo Giantrufetti, 
= beneath a palace of the Donati, at whose window stands 
onna Aldruda with her two fair daughters. Seeing him pass 
by Aldruda calls aloud to him, pointing with her r to the 
damsel by her side, “‘ Whom have you taken to wife ? is is the 
wife 1 kept for you.” The damsel pleased the youth, but his 
troth bound him, and he replied, “I can wed none other now at 
any rate!” ‘ Yes,” cried Aldruda, “for I will pay the penalty 
for thee.” Then will I have. her,” said Buondalmonte. “Cosa 
fatta capo ha,” was the famous comment of the ou house— 
“stone dead has no fellow”—and as Dino puts it, in the most 
ordinary way in the world, “ they settled to kill him the day he 
was to have married the damsel, and so they did.” “ Kill, kill,” 
echoes everywhere through the story of these Florentine nobles. 
Assassination is an event of every day. Corso Donati sends 
murderers to kill an enemy among the Cerchi. Guido Caval- 
canti tries to stab Corso in the back as he passes him. Where the 
dagger fails, they try poison without scruple. The best of them 
decline a share in a murder much as.an Iri decline a 
share in an agrarian outrage, with a certain delicacy and readiness 
to stand by and see it done. When the assassination of the 
Bishop of Arezzo is decided on, Guglielmo da Pazzi, who was in 
the counsel, protested “he would have been content had it been 
done without his knowledge, but were the question put to him he 
might not be guilty of his blood.” Among such men even Corso 
Donati towers into a certain grandeur :— 
Knight he was of t valour and renown, gentle of blood and mann 
of a fair body to old age, comely in re, with delicate 
and a white skin; a pleasing, prudent, and eloquent speaker ; one who 
ever aimed at great ends; friend and comrade of great lords and nobles; a 
man, too, of many friends and great fame throughout all Italy. Foe he was 
of the people and its leaders; the darling of soldiers, full of evil devices, 
evil-hearted, cunning. 
Such was the man who drove Dante into exile :— 


the land many cried “ Viva Il Barone!” and the land seemed all 
own. 


He stood not merely at the head of the Florentine nobility, but 
of the great Guelph organization, which extended from city to city 
throughout Tuscany—a league with its own leaders, its own 
licy, its own treasure. In the attempt to seize the treasure for 
the general service of the State, the most popular of Florentine - 
leaders, Giano della Bella, had been foiled and driven into exile. 
An honest attempt to secure the peace of the city by the banish- 
ment of Corso and his friends brought about the exile of Dante. 
It is plain that, powerless as they were before the united forces of 
the whole peo le, the nobles were strong enough, by simply ss 
their time and availing themselves of popular divisions, to ¢ 
one opponent after another. And yet the struggle against them 
was one of life and death for the city. No atom of the new civi- 
lization, the new spirit of freedom or humanity, seems to have 
metrated among them. Behind the = peony walls of their city 
 sescowen they remained the mere murderous tyrants of a brutal 
feudalism. “I counsel, lords, that we free ourselves from this 
slavery,” cried Berto Trescobaldi to his brother nobles in the church 
of San Jacopo; “let us arm ourselves and run on to the Piazza, 
and there kill friend and foe alike as many as we find, so that 
neither we nor our children be ever subject to them more.” Those 
who, like Sismondi, censure the sternness of the laws which pressed 
upon the nobles, forget what wild beasts they were intended to 
hold down. Their outbreaks were the blind outbreaks of mere 
ruffians. The victory of Corso over Dante and the wiser citizens 
was followed by a carnival of bloodshed, firing of houses, pillage, 
and lawlessness which wrings from Dino curses as bitter as those 
of the Inferno. 
From the hopeless task of jo ew various elements of dis- 
order by the single force of each isolated city, the wiser and more 
triotic among the men of that day turned in despair to the 
ag Guelph and Ghibelline, Papalist and Imperialist, were 
words which, as Dante saw, had now lost their old meaning. In 
the twelfth century the Emperor was at once the foe of saliion 
and the one obstacle to the rising freedom of the towns. In the 
fourteenth that freedom had either perished by its own er 
or, as at Florence, was strong enough to defy even an Imperi 
assailant. Religion found its bitterest enemy in such a Pope as 
Boniface VIII., or the Church over which he ruled. Whatever 
might have been its fortune under happier circumstances, the 
experiment of democratic self-government, of free and independent 
city-states, had failed, whether from the wars of city with city, or 
from the civil feuds that rent each in sunder. The Papacy could 
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furnish no centre of union ; its old sanctity was gone, its greed and 
worldliness weakened it every day. On the other hand, the remem- 
brance of the t of Barbarossa, of the terrible struggle by 
which the peace of Constance had been won, had grown faint and 
dim in the course of years. It was long since Italy had seen an 
Emperor at all. But the old Ghibellinism had recovered new 
vigour from an unlooked-for quarter. As the revival of the Roman 
Law had given an artificial prestige to the Empire in the twelftli 
century, the revival of classical literature threw a new halo around 
it in the fourteenth. To Dante, penetrated with the greater Latin 
authors, Henry of Luxemburg is no stranger from over the Alps, but 
the descendant of the Augustus whom his own Virgil had loved and 
sung. Thesame classical feeling tells on Dino. With him Florence 
is “the daughter of Rome.” e of Sallust and of Livy 
have stirred him to undertake her annals. “The remembrance 
of ancient histories has long spurred my mind to write the events, 
full of danger yet reaching to no prosperous end, that this noble 
city, daughter of Rome, encountered.” It was the same 
sense that united with his own practical appreciation of the neces- 
sities of the time in his impatient longing for the intervention of 
the new Emperor. As Prior he had acted the part of a brave and 
honest man, striving to conciliate party with party, refusing to 
break the law, chased at last with the rest of the mayistracy from 
the Palace of the Seignory by the violence of Corso Donati and the 
nobles. If he did not share Dante’s exile, he bad at any rate 
acted with Dante im the course of policy which brought that 
penalty on him. Both were Priors together in 1300; both have 
the same passionate love of Florence, the same haughty disdain of 
the factions that tore it to pieces. If the appeal of Dino to his 
fellows in Santa Trinita is less thrilling than the verse of Dante, 
it has its own pathetic force :—“ My masters, why will ye confound 
and undo so inst whom do ye will to fight? 


a city? Agains 
Against your brethren? What ats Ben ye gain P—none other 
than weeping!” The words fell on deaf ears, and the smoke of 


burning streets, slaughter, and exile forced Dino to look to the 
stranger. There is something strangely touching in the dry, 
passionless way in which he tracks Henry of Luxemburg from 
city to city, the fire of his real longing only breaking out here and 
there in pettish outbursts at each obstacle the Emperor finds. The 
weary waiting came to nothing. Dino leaves us still looking for 
Henry's coming; Dante tells us of the death that dashed all ho 
to the ground. Even in the hour of his despair the poet co 
console himself by setting his “ divino Arrigo” in the regions of 
the blest. What comfort the humble chronicler found whose 
work we have been studying none can know. 


FORSYTH’S NOVELS AND NOVELISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


bes motive of this work. is to us an enigma. To write a book for 
the drawing-room table merely to show how coarse our fore- 
fathers were, and to illustrate this position by examples profusel 
scored and dotted by stars, hyphens, significant dashes, and 
the deviees of a scrupulous pen trembling on the verge of impro- 
priety, is at once a singular offering to the delicacy and refinement 
of our age, and a strange choice of subject in one who reverences 
decorum. It is difficult to see how the cause of virtue is to be 
furthered by exhuming scores of wretched forgotten novels with 
vicious plots; showing an equal ignorance of nature and 
manners, and recommended neither by wit, skill of construction, 
nor grace of style; or how the perusal of an abstract of such 
tales, “ as far as the author dare give it,” can promote the refine- 
ment of the reader. There is some reason for exposing current 
disreputable literature ; but to expose forgotten trumpery novels 


of which it is difficult to procure a copy is indeed a work of 
pr cal ig Nobody o a drain merely to inhale its | 
effluvia, or to show what nasty things drains are; and yet thisis | 
very much the office of one who revives a knowledge of Mrs. | 
Manley or Aphra Behn, however gingerly the operation may be | 
performed. We assume that the book before us is designed for | 
the drawing-room, for no other destination can possibly have been | 
contemplated ; it certainly cannot be intended for the general reader | 
who has taken the last century in ever so slight or passing a way 

under consideration. A writer who gives us the character of Sir 

Roger de Coverley, and the story of the Vicar of Wakefield with | 


long extracts, reckons upon readers with minds im the pay: aad | 
stage as far as a is subject. Moreover, much of Mr. For- | 
syth’s matter has quite lately brought before the public by | 


Kavanagh, in her English Women of Letters, who gives | 
abstracts and outlines of the trashy novels through which a dis- 
creditable sisterhood in the last and preceding century is known 
to the student. Giving every credit for good, or at Teast harm- 
less, intentions, what was once said of the noisy advocates of 
silence may apply to a clamorous horror of indelicacy. 

He who, in quest. of silence, “ silence ” hoots 

Is apt.to raise the hubbub he imputes, 
The young reader may leave off the perusal of this well-inten- 
tioned om with a considerably wider knowledge of the world’s 
ill-doings than he, or she, started with. And here—whether 
we are to regard it as a qualitication for his self-chosen task or 
not—we must note an extraordinary perversity in Mr. Forsyth’s 
constitution. His heart and head are at cross-purposes; his taste 
and his sense of propriety are generally at variance. Most of 
what he thinks best worth quoting he regrets to say cannot he 
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quoted, cannot be presented to our fastidious eyes andears. He 
stimulates his readers by such comments on Fielding as “The 
book is so full of wit and fun that it is provoking not to be able 
to give specimens without giving offence.” Humphrey Clinker ig 
shocking, but he never tires of laughing over it. And unluckily 
this is constantly the case. He thinks the coarser wits of the 
exceedingly diverting, but the reader is given to understand that 
he had better not read them. Now certainly all the fancy and 
fiction of the eighteenth century does not present this difficulty, 
but what is proper Mr. Forsyth is apt tofinddull. “TI fear I shall 
be thought to broach a heresy when I ~ 4 that in my opinion the 
great body of the Essayists are very dull.” Now this “ heresy” 
as to the main body of the Essayists of a past century happens to 
have been “ broached” before. People who write essays must be 
abundantly content to amuse their readers of to-day, without 
hoping to entertain their great great great children; but Mr, 
Forsyth finds Addison dull, his wit generally of the mildest kind, 
and exeept his Sir Roger, his vision of Mirza, and his criticism 
on Virgil and Milton, he sees very little worth reading in the 
Spectator. Particularly he adduces as poor fun, as proofs how 
easily our forefathers were amused, its essays on the fashions, 
follies, and nomsense of the age. “ We have essays,” he sa 
“ and letters about patches, the size of petticoats and hoops, and t 
mode of flirting with fans.” We can only say that if any 
will write such essays now, with that wonderful adjustment of 
words to the subject, that exquisite, loving lightness of toueh, we 
shall be quite as easily amused as men were a hundred and 
years ago. What a series __ is this very Fan Exer- 
cise, what pretty coquetry ! ith what a fine drawing-room air 
do we see the beauty of patches, powder and brocade, “ ground her 
fan,” tec. “ quit it gracefully when she throws it aside in order to 
take up a pack of cards, adjust a curl of hair, replace a falling 
pin, orapply herself to any other matterof importance.” But 
r. Fo sees more fun in Mra, Partridge scratching her hus- 
band’s face, “from which descended five streams of blood” ; con- 
siders Smollett’s description of Mra Tabitha Brambles “ worth 
quoting ”’—an old maid of forty-five, pictured as blear-eyed and 
with a “thousand wrinkles” ; and, while ptotesting against the 
impiety, he shows by example how, through the simple method 
of mis-spelling, the most sacred things can be turned into ridicule, 
But it is not only in samples from the writers of the last century 
that our taste differs from Mr. Forsyth’s. Coarseness and vitu 
tation are neither strength nor wit. He justifies his own view 
a passage from De Quincey which is guilty of both; Mr. Fo 
considering it an example of De Quincey’s best writing—we, of his 
very worst. It is so vulgar in style and illustration, indeed, that 
we cannot recognise him. De Quincey expresses his contempt for 
the writers of Queen Anne’s time by calling Addison and his friends 
“ wretches ashanied of their own nature ”—Addison especially as 
“so. afraid of every bold, profound expression, that he dared 
not for his life have used the word passion except as a vul 
xysm.” Now we note in this — Fan Exercise the promise 
of a treatise entitled the Passions of the Fan; passions ft tome 
tender as well as an People will always and naturally be 
glad of the sanction of a great name for their own opinions, 
but all experience shows that there are no worse or more 
illiberal judges of style than persons with a marked style 
of their own, and fownders perhaps of a new school of 
taste or thought. Can this really be the English Opium Eater 
who—abusing the “ odious verses of the creatures (of the eight- 
eenth century) who talked of love as of something that burns 
them, and entreat the woman of their heart to ease ther 
pain ”—amidst a great deal of pleasantry on tallow candles 
and tallow chandlers, concludes “Can human meanness descend 
lower? As if the man, being ill of pleurisy, had a right to take 
# lady for one of the dressers in a hospital, whose duty it would 
be to. fix a Burgundy pitch plaister between his shoulders.” We 
are not seeking to deiend the pernicious rubbish that passed for 
love verses in the last century, though the quaint conventional 
Tangusge of passion was sometimes made to play a graceful part— 
as in Prior's Female Phaéton, “ Kitty, beautiful and young,’ who 
“set the world on fire” ; but we question the double taste of 
author and quoter as to the terms and niethod of criticizing it. 
We think too much is said of the novels of the eighteenth 
century illustrating its manners. We do not believe that those 
by the Aphra Behns and Mrs. Manleys from which Mr. Forsyth 
favours us with abstracts and extracts did so more than the 
most extravagant sensational novels illustrate our own; and Mrs. 
Heyward’s, written later, scarcely more. The novels of the 
reflect the age so far as to show what might be written and re 
That they were read by decent women of course proves much 
against the refinement at once of theught and taste of the period; 
but they read them as they might te the Arabian Nights, with- 
out a thought of testing what they read by experience. literate 
to a degree difficult to realize (Swift complained that scarcely @ 
woman could read well enough to be listened to with pleasure, of 
without making a hash of the long words), they were like children, 
caring for incident and adventure; perfectly indifferent to the 
probable, amd without an idea of how books are made: We are 
mot speaking now of the women who figure in the fashionable 
records of the time—the froth and giddiness of the period, of 
which each age has its utterly unscrupulous specimens—but of the 
sober and religions home-loving women of the day, who lived 
quietly, fulfilled their duties, brought up their families carefully, 
and were, even according to our notions, precise in the training of 
their daughters, and yet read books that make us stare. In fact 
they were accustomed to latitude and coarseness of expression, 
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and familiarity dulled their ears; a book was a thing out of their 
here of criticism. Authors to them were probably a pariah 

ving in Grub Street, and inventing a world of their own. They did. 
not want nature in books ; they did not getit. How could novelists 
with the lives and antecedents of Mrs. Manley and the rest know 
anything of society? In their whole lives they had neither a glim 
nora sound ofit. And though Fielding was a gentleman, it was his 
as well as Smollett’s line to delineate life by the way-side, not the 
home ; life dias «ase town to town, village to village, inn to 
inn. They have chara but they do not aim at delineating 
manners; certainly not in the drawing-room sense of the term. 
It is these adventures which seem to constitute Mr. Forsyth’s 
notion of a plot. A story that keeps to its firststock of characters 
wants the making of a story in his opinion. Thus he boldly pro- 
nounces that Richardson’s Clarissa has no story at all; quoting 
the disclaimer’ of the inevitable kmife-grinder. Now Clarissa is 
open to criticism, and to endless objections, but it is the first 
time that its admirers and eritics ever heard that it was not a 
story at all. 

People are at mag By say what they like of Richardson 
within certain limits, ‘but his influence upon his own day, and 
its universal recognition of his genius, should constitute him 
souebody. It is not intelligent criticism to treat him as 
though you were his discoverer, to assume that nobody hears 
anything about him now but what you can tell; to give 
your judgment, not as one among many, but as if there could 
not be another side; to ounce Clarissa imtolerably tedious, 
written in myriads of dull letters; to assume that Sir Charles 
Grandison is so entirely forgotten that the story must ‘be given in 
the abstract, as of The Fair ocrite or The Unfortunate 
Lady, and similar obsolete ish; to decide summarily 
Richardson had no conception of sprightliness and wit, as 
though nobody could differ from the critic. Nor does it e 
a writer's fitness to determine how much the novels of the 
day represent its manners, to profess to see a marked distinc- 
tion in the rank of Ri n’s two heroines, Clarissa and 
Harriet Byron, and to call Olarissa a middle-class young lady, 
whose manners were more within the bookseller Richardson’s ex- 

rience then the Lord and Lady L.s of the more aristocratic Miss 

yron’s acquaintance—the two moving in isely the same 
rank, each with lerds at their feet, if ey Wl deign to accept 
them, and alike in a sphere of which Rich n had no 
personal knowledge. The fine folks of the day did laugh at his 
notion of their manners, theugh the more serious and solid charac- 
ters among them disregarded faults they could not but acknow- 
ledge, in their admiration and reverence of what they considered 
higher merits. The book which Mr. Forsyth selects as true to the 
manners of the time is the Viear of Wakefield—a choice which 
we imagine would have amused its first readers. It isa very charm- 
ing tale certainly, but owing less than most great fictions to its 
exactness of representation. 

In fact we imagine that a novel really reflecting the manners 
of the day is a modern idea. It was neither Miss Burney’s nor 
Miss Edgeworth’s first object. By both truth of delineation was 
deliberately thrown over when, either for didactic purposes or for 
effect, it suited them to do so. We believe Miss Austen was the 
first who described the social manners of her own class precisely 
as she saw them. How few were there before her time indeed 
who had the refinement, cultivation, and experience to do so! 
Manners are not things to be guessed at, they must be the habit of 
a life. Imagination cannot work single-handed in this task, as 
every day now, as well as a hundred years ago, proves. Here 
Mr. Forsyth differs from us. Lord Chesterfield says, speaking of 
the reign of Queen Anne, that no woman of fashion could receive 
any man at her morning toilet without alarming her husband and 
his friends. “This,” he remarks, “I do not believe,” justifying his 
disbelief because Mrs. Heyward, in her novel of Biss Betsy 
Thoughtless, represents her heroine receiving male visitors in her 

ing-room at her toilet. Mrs. Heyward was certainly not so 
likely to know what was permissible in the best society, and could 
be done without loss of credit, as Lord Chesterfield. “It is neces- 
P| to be born in good society to understand at once its habits 
its ways of thought. 

Sometimes it seems as though Mr. Fo were much better 
acquainted with the errors and wickednesses of the last century 
than with those of his own. A glimpse into the more trashy 
serial literature of our own time, written for and read especially 
by young ladies, rather illustrates our own distinction between 
Teading and approving or imitating, which we have advanced in 
extenuation of our great-grandmothers’ toleration of bad books, 

arts his view of the vast progress we have made in re- 


finement and morality. Girls now read of iniquities in the fine. 


ladies and gentlemen of fiction, without much questioning them, 
Which they would be horrified to see in actual life. Such read- 
ing is very bad for them, but it does not prove that bigamy and 
conjugal infidelity and murder are rife and flagrant among our 
middle classes, or tolerated when flaunting themselves anywhere 
gut of the pages of a novel. 


MORLEY’S CRITICAL MISCELLANIES.* 
Me MORLEY has collected in this volume a series of eseays 
which, with one exception, have already _—— in the 
Fortnightly Review. Their marked superiority to the ordinary ran 


By John Morley London: Chapman & Hall. 


of magazine literature ers | justifies their rea in a more 
anent form. The style1s throughout clear and vigorous, and 
eir substance is such as active 
thought, The volume, though formed of apparently heterogeneous 
materials, has also the merit of a certain unity in design and 
treatment. The titles of the essays will give some idea of the 
amount of — covered. They are headed, Vauvenargues, 
Condorcet, Joseph de Maistre, Carlyle, a fa. Same Conceptions. 
of Greek Social Growth, and On the Development of Morals 
What, it may be asked, is there in common between Byron and 
Aristotle, or even between Condorcet and Oarlyle? The answer 
must be prefaced by the statement that Mr. Morley, though not a 
disciple of Comte in the full sense of the word, 8 man: 
of the opinions which are characteristic of the Positivist sched. 
He does not sit at the feet of the high priest of humanity, and 
indeed indirectly administers one or two d blows at some of 
the dogmas of the new Church. Yet he some way with 
its teachers, though . ing to follow blindly their extreme 
views ; and, for example, would ap accept the celebrated 
law of the “three stages.” ‘Now it is a merit which cannot be 
denied to those who share Mr. Morley’s peint of view, and of 
which Mr. Mill is a conspicuous instance, that ‘they are sincerely 
anxious to do Serna ar sg the most opposite opinions, or, at 
any tate, to do them reas’ when they are a ig Mr. Mill’s 
elaborate candour in his well-known essay on Coleridge is an 
illustration of this spirit; and Mr. Morley follows the same prin- 
ciple in eulogizing De Maistre—a thinker to whom he is as radi- 
y opposed as it is easy to conceive—in a very able essay 
in the present volume, In fact, it is his aim to consider 
all opinions from the purely ‘historical side, and to regard 
all past reasoners as illustrating necessary in the de- 
velopment of opinion rather than to range them on either 
side of an impassable gulf as heretical er orthodox. The 
most apparently hostile thinkers are, according to him, rather 


complementary than contradictory; are unconscio co= 
operating in working out the wn of human thought 
from opposite points of view; they re diverging forces, 
which combine to form a resultant urging on the main 


controversial surface. ‘Comte’s law, ing to Mr. Morley, 
furnishes the clue by which to find our way through this intri- 
cate labyrinth; and his object is to show, in each of the cases 
we have mentioned, what are the permanent elements contributed 
to medern thought by the various thinkers, or pg em they 
hold inregard to the great: contemporary movements. Now,whatever 
the accuracy of the eentral assumption, a writer assuming such 3 

is treatment; an criti wi i 
the Ultramontane De Maistre, the revolutionary Condorcet, 


(we know not what epithet to ) Mr. e, Adding to 
this be bas ta or, 


precursor of some of Comte’s 
receives full justice ; ane Mr. Morley properly condemns his 


of Mahommedanism, as eorrupt superstitions, 
tained for the benefit of selfish imposters. If Mr. Morley is not 
cially orthodox himself, he is at least capable of admitting that 
Christianity has done some good in its time; and he does not hold, 
with Condorcet, that Cromwell’s Ironsides would have heen better 
soldiers if they had carried Voltaive’s Pucelle at their saddle-bows 
instead of the Bible. We can afford at the presen to smile rather 
than be angry at the grotesque extravagances of the infidel philo- 
sophers who were brought up at the feet of Voltaire; and Condorcet’s 
contributions to-a scientifietheory of history deserve to be remem- 
bered, in spite of his singular blindness to the purest and noblest 
aspect of human nature. De Maistre, the ablest and most 
uncompromising leader of the great reaction against 4 
century ideas, receives equally impartial treatment at Mr. Mor- 
ley’s hands. Whilst giving some instances of his amazing logical 
feats—such as the ment for the divine vig ht of kings thom 
ilst the virtuous 


‘book on the Pope, on the ground that‘he was considering the pro- 
blem exclusively from the political side. De Maistre has om 
aecused of confounding supremacy with infallibility; but he was 
arguing for the importance of maintaming a power 

decide without appeal, not attempting to prove the existence of a 


which could: 


| 
A 
| 
| 
| ; 
| 
| | 
] 
current of Huropean speculation. Detect the law which governs a 
the general movement, and you havea oe unlock all the 
ent inconsistencies and contradictions which are obvious on tha : 
| | 
| 
: an a expresses OpImons Wi point and C. earness, “ 
| we may say without hesitation that even those who most differ 
from him may ee much py from his remarks. } 
Tn some respects the essays on Vau ‘Condorcet, and De 
Maistre are perhaps the most satisfactory. The firet ie full of : 
delicate appreciation, without much reference to Mr. Morley’s 4 
ilosophical views. Im the second, Condorcet, as more or less a eS 
] 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
} = 
| | 
) man is equally liable with the vicious to eertain general com- . 
| plaints, he is yet better protected against the “diseases that have . 
| names,” in which case it would seem that virtue acts as a kind of 7 
, vaccination—Mr. Morley dwells at great length upon the remark- 
) which De Maistre un was utterly hopeless.is of course a - 
| primary part of Mr. Morley’s creed; but there is certainly some- 
| thing imposing in the courage with which he pushes his ideas to & 
their consequences. should only be inclined that 
this uncompromising logic, as it is generally called, is a proof of Ee 
a 
XUM 


- might have expressed all his 
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power which could decide without error. So long as we confine 
ourselves to this point of view his argument is as powerful as it 
becomes weak if we unfairly wrest it to a defence of the accuracy 
of the Papal decisions. Yet a really great thinker should surely 
have shown more consciousness of the close connexion between 
the two lines of ment. From any point of view it is surely 
important that we should ascertain the infallibility of the Po 
before we proceed to make him supreme. The question as to the 
accuracy of his decisions is relevant in considering the wisdom of 
implicit obedience to them. Nothing is easier than to be to all 
appearance a thoroughly logical reasoner if you systematically 
ignore the divergence between your theory and the facts. The 
worst of it is that such logic ag to all who disagree with you, 
more like a reductio ad absurdum than a demonstration. e 
Pope, says De Maistre, ought to be an absolute soverei It 
is replied, even by the ablest men of his own creed, that, if so, he 
ought to be a perfectly wise sovereign, which is contrary to noto- 
rious fact. at, replies De Maistre, or Mr. Morley for him, is a 
ye of my ment which I intentionally leave on one side. 

urely that is equivalent to saying that he leaves on one side just 
the and it is not it 
ignored. ort, he gains in metry and apparent force 
avoiding the real crux of the problem. But aaewe view tod 
be taken of the position to which De Maistre is entitled as a 
thinker, Mr. Morley explains his theories with great acuteness and 
precision. 

The essays on “ Greek Conceptions of Social Growth” and on 
“The Development of Morals” are applications to interestin 
problems of Mr. Morley’s own theories ; but the questions treate 
are so large that we must pass by them with the simple remark that 
they are well and thoughtfully treated. The two remaining 
essays, dealing with Mr. Carlyle and Byron, will erga J be less 
generally satisfactory than the others. In the first place, they 
treat of writers upon whom it cannot be said that a final verdict 
has as yet been passed. The critic of Mr. Carlyle, or even of Byron, 
whatever conclusions he reaches, may well ex to have one-half 
of the world against him. But, moreover, the method of treatment 
adopted by Mr. Morley necessarily causes the essays in question to 
be imperfect as “critical estimates.” The question to which he 
Lo (pay an answer may be said to be, what is the position occu- 
pi by each of these writers in re to the great currents of 

uropean thought? A discussion of Byron considered as a political 
and social force has a rather indirect relation to his characteris- 
tics asa post In a general way, we imagine that there can be little 
doubt of the soundness of Mr. Morley’s views, though a reader 
would be disappointed who should expect to find, for example, 
some judgment on the poetical merits of Childe Harold or Don 
Juan. Byron, says Mr. Morley, was “the genuine exponent of 


that immense social movement which we sum up as the Revolu- 


tion.” His feeling towards nature was the result of the sentiment 
first powerfully expressed by Rousseau. His Laras and Manfreds 
and Harolds represent that indignant protest against the old order of 
things which broke forth in the volcanic eruption of 1789. Danton 
is passions in Byron’s verses; but 
coming in the midst of the reaction, Byron expresses the fit of 
gloomy despondency, instead of the over-exalted hopes of the pre- 
ceding Sag age His assault upon all the respectabilities is half 
onable in view of his position. “There is probably,” says 
. Morley, rather passionately, “no uglier growth of time than 
that mean and poor form of domesticity which has always been 
too apt to fascinate the English imagination ever since the last 
great effort of the rebellion, and which rose to the climax of its 
pnenty when the mad and malignant George III. won all 
ts by living like a farmer.” Certainly Byron made wild work 
of this “mean and poor” sentiment, and Mr. Morley admits that 
he went a trifle too far. ‘‘Great Britain,” he thinks, “deserved 
Don Juan” ; but the Revolution fell into error when it assailed 
the sanctity of the family. We see its finger in Don Juan, but, 
he adds forgivingly, “let us condemn and pass on, homily unde- 
livered.” e will not deliver a homily ; and, from Mr. Morley’s 
peculiar point of view, it was perhaps sufficient to indicate the 
source of Byron’s sentiment, without considering its effect on his 
poetry. Yet we should be inclined to take some of the burden off 
“the Revolution,” which has enough to answer for, and to sa 
that Byron’s undeniable merits, the masculine force and bread 
of his style, and his real imaginative power, are terribly marred 
by faults which were peculiar to himself, and cannot fairly be 
attributed to his epoch. We say nothing of his cynicism and 
immorality—it is the fashion to say that art has nothing to do 
with moral laws—but the false note of affectation which runs 
through so much of his poetry, the quantity of sham sentiment 
and mock misanthropy, is the clay which mixes with his iron ; and 
this is, we think, more dangerous to his permanent fame than Mr. 
Morley seems disposed to admit. If Byron is regarded exclusively 
as the embodiment of a certain epoch, Mr. Morley’s criticisms ap- 
pear to us to be just; but he misses something of the characteristics 
of the individual man in his anxiety to account for him on philoso- 
ne principles. Though every great writer must be considered 
relation to his historical position, we must add something for 
his personal idiosyncrasy, and Mr. Morley dwells too much on the 
ever, is & necessary t of hi i 
Similar 3 son apply-to the essay on Air. Carlyle. Mr. Morley 
ises, but does little more than recognise, the imaginative 
power of Mr. Carlyle’s writings, and he scarcely mentions the 
‘wonderfal humour which gives them such unfailing freshness. 


He is exclusively occupied with Mr. Carlyle in the character of 
prophet ; and points out with great impartiality the strength and 
the weakness of his moral teaching. Yet occasionally this limita- 
tion of the field of criticism betrays him, as we think, into some 
unfairness, He condemns Mr. Carlyle’s admiration, as expressed in 
the life of Frederick, for the strongest battalions; and here 
though we could suggest certain extenuating circumstances, we 
need not dispute the substantial justice of his verdict. In another 
a we should doubt his accuracy. He — Mr. Carlyle 
with a disparagement of intellect in comparison with the emotions, 
“ The dictates of a kind heart are (with Mr. Carlyle) of superior 
force to the maxims of political economy; swift and perempto 
resolution is a safer guide than a balancing — And 
in the same way he finds fault with “all the invective 
that Mr. Carlyle has poured out against political economy, 
the Dismal Science, and Gospel according to M‘Croudy,” 
That Mr. Carlyle has, here as elsewhere, indulged in much 
exaggeration, we hold to be indisputable; and yet, here as 
elsewhere, we think that he has done good service by his 
very exaggerations. The true statement we should take to 
that Mr. Carlyle looks at life rather as a poet than asa philosopher; 
and does not so much disparage intellect in comparison with 
emotion, as the prosaic calculations of the utilitarian school in 
comparison with what he calls “ insight,” or the vivid imagination 
which belongs both to a poet and to a great statesman or reformer, 
He would not despise even an investigation of the laws of supply 
and demand, if kept in its proper place ; but he would deny, some- 
what too pre it may be, that any such investigations can 
really help to clearing up the deepest problems of the day. Mr, 
Morley apparently a Ba in the existence of a “completel 
constituted science of society ” ; and naturally finds fault with Mr, 
Carlyle for believing in nothing of the kind, and holding that in 
such matters an intuitive perception of truth, or, as he would put 
it, a power of grasping the realities and seeing through the shams, 
is the one essential faculty. We admit that Mr. Carlyle’s view 
is partial and inadequate ; but a man must have the defects of his 
qualities ; and to find fault with him for not yey | a perfectly 
well-balanced view of the truth is, in fact, to find fault with a 
poet for looking at things poetically. The amazing vigour with 
which Mr. Cariyle has presented one side of the question, and 
that the side most frequently overlooked at the present day, is ac- 
companied by an imperfect perception, or at any rate a too 
frequent neglect, of the other side; but, on the whole, we should 
not much complain of a weakness which does little mischief. 
There is no want of advocates of the Dismal Science. We should, 
however, dispute with Mr. Morley not so much the truth of his 
criticism, as the degree of importance to be attached to it. Heis 
very seldom unfair in his statements, though he may be occasion- 
ally rather unsympathetic. But, however this may be, he passes 
sentence like a conscientious and painstaking judge, and we 
admit that there is much to be said for his side of the question. 


JOHNSTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS.* 


HIS is a successful attempt to fill up a great want. Mr. 

Johnston says truly in his Prefatory Note—which, by the 
way, comes at the end—“The modern maps found in ordi 
School Atlases are useless for purposes of Historical Study, as 
they neither contain the requisite names, nor show the divisions 
and boundaries of countries during the period under considera- 
tion.” Certainly nothing can be conceived more hopeless than 
that of a scholar reading about Justinian or Charles the Great or 
Charles the Bold, and having nothing to guide him but such 
maps as those of Bishop Butler, one to serve for all “ancient” 
history—the divisions in the days of Cyrus and those in the days 
of Cesar being of course exactly the same—and another for all 
“modern ” history, whether “ modern” history begins, according 
to various opinions, with Abraham, with Odoacer, with Charles 
the Great, with Charles the Fifth, or with the French Revolu- 
tion. Into what quagmires would he fall who should try to trace 
out any facts about Austria, Saxony, or Burgundy, with no better 
guidance than this! To be sure we have our Spruner, great and 
small, as we have our Pertz, great and small, and we have Mr. 
Brewer as an English interpreter. But the larger Spruner is 
in its nature costly, and we are glad to find that the lack of some- 
thing of the kind is beginning to be felt in quarters where we 
suppose that even the smaller Spruner seems costly :— 

Teachers and students alike have long felt the want of a connected Series 
of Maps, prepared expressly to illustrate the leading events of History, 
adapted for Schools, and published at a price so moderate as to be brought 
within the reach of all learners. The object of this Atlas is to supply the 
deficiency. 

Now Mr. Johnston’s Atlas, which bears on the outside the words 
“Middle Class Series”—whatever that may mean—costs i 
half-a-crown, and it certainly is a wonderful half-crown’s wo 
that he gives us. Our only fear is this. Mr. Johnston talks, per- 
haps becomingly, of “the variety and excellence of [historical 
text-books for schools.” Our own experience has shown us more 
the variety than of the excellence. The fear is lest maps so good 
as Mr. Johnston's may be thrown away on the teachers and 
students alike who have no better companions to give them than 
the common text-books. We can say honestly that we have very 
seldom seen so much information crammed together into so very 


* The Half-Crown Atlus of British History. By Keith Johnston, LL.D. 
Edinburgh and London: W. & A, K. Johnston, 1871. 
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small a compass. Our only objectivn is a physical one, The maps 
are necessarily on so small a scale, and so filled with names, that, 
though they are clear in every sense of the word, they are some- 
what trying to any but a very keen sight. But they are meant 
for young eyes, and to young eyes we find that they are satis- 
factory. So we have no right to speak. 

It is really surprising that Mr. Tekbaies should have been able 
to make his Atlas so complete as he has done on so small a scale. 
If we should wish to ma anything, it would be to dispense 
with some of the maps of England and Scotland in favour of 
one or two more of Europe in general. On this point the title- 
page and the cover do not agree, as what is ‘Historical Atlas” 
in the one is “Atlas of British History” on the other. The 
Prefatory Note tells us that “while the Atlas is are de- 
ae to illustrate British History, and so contains all the names 
which occur in the best school text-books on that subject, it also 
serves for a course of Modern European History, in sufficient de- 
tail for all ordinary purposes.” Now, important as it is to get correct 
notions about our own island, and wild as are the popular notions 
about many things within it, the popular notions about other parts 
of Europe are wilder still. The British maps ne from Roman 
times, but there is no general map of Europe earlier than what is 
called “ Norman and Plantaganet [sic throughout] Period,” one of 
the least successful in the series, as it does not represent the state 
of things at any one particular moment. There is no map of the 
Carolingian Empire, and none which shows at all clearly the con- 
tinental possessions of the Angevin Kings. They are marked in a 
kind of way in a map illustrating the Crusades, but they are no- 
where brought out prominently. Yet nothing is more needful to 
be brought strongly out than the extent of the dominion of the 
Kings who were lords from the Orkneys to the Pyrenees. The 
division again after the Peace of Bretigny is an important point 
which people in general do not understand. To bring out 
these things more clearly, we would have gladly sacrificed some 
of the maps of England and Scotland. For instance, there 
is really no need of separate maps of England for “ York and 
Lancaster Period,” “Tudor Period,” “Stuart Period,” “ Bruns- 
wick Period.” It is one main peculiarity of English history 
that there is no such need. While a map of France or Ger- 
many three or four hundred years back is useless for present pur- 

ses, and vice versd, with a map of England it is not so. The 
Srisions of England proper are the same now as they were then ; 
the only difference in the map of South Britain is the final 
arrangement of the Welsh counties under Henry the Eighth. We 
ge see the object of so many maps—namely, to mark in each 

e places which are mentioned in its own period of history. Thus 
Bosworth is marked in the Tudor map and Naseby in the Stuart 
map. This is doubtless a great advantage, but we think it might 
have been gained, at least toa considerable extent, without having 
quite so many maps where there is really no difference in the 
divisions. On the other hand, though the maps of Scotland might 
have been lessened in number as well as those of England, it is cer- 
tainly a gain to get maps showing thosenames of districts in Scotland 


which are so constantly met with in Scottish history, but which’ 


we do not find in a map of the modern Scottish counties. But 
what we are most inclined to quarrel with in the British series 
are the maps at the very beginning. “ England under the Romans,” 
even though the alias of “ yarn ” is allowed, is a form of words 
which can only lead to error; “and Scotland under the Romans,” 
when we remember that Scotland never was under the Romans, 
seems still wider of the mark, Surely one map of Roman Britain 
would have served all possible purposes, and it would then have 
been less needful to attempt the impossible task of showing in map 
the historical geography of what Mr. Johnston still calls the Saxon 
period. During the six hundred years thus jumbled together the 
divisions of England changed over and over again, while during 
the last six hundred years they have hardly changed at all. To 
our mind it is plain that the earlier period calls for more maps 
the later. 

Looking through the more general maps, we are on the 
whole very well pleased, though we should have liked the series 
to begin a little earlier. Such maps as those illustrating the 
Crusades, the time of the Reformation, the Thirty Years’ War, 
the Wars of the French Revolution, and that of Central Europe in 
1812, showing the power of the first Bonaparte at its height, are 
what is wanted just now, when it is so hard to make people 
believe that the frontiers of France and Germany are not eternal. 
Then we have a map to illustrate the Crimean war, a copy of 
which we trust that the publishers have sent to Mr. Disraeli, as 
it might teach him the frontier of Bessarabia as fixed in 1856. 
There is even a map showing the last state of things but one, the 
state of things from 1866 to 1870—showing Sleswick Prussian, 
and Venetia Italian. In a second edition we shall doubtless see 
further changes still. There is nothing like a series of maps of 
this sort to make people understand the real history of the 
lands which Germany has just recovered. In tuening over Mr. 
Johnston’s maps, a French “ Strasbourg” seems something as 
purely accidental and momentary as an English Calais. 

On this last head the world at large does indeed want a little 
explanation. In maps so small as Mr. Johnston’s it would perhaps 
have been impossible to bring out the history of the Three 
Nabageien quite so plainly as one could wish. They are there, 
as well as the frontier of Tecanhid, but we could have wished to 
see them on as large a scale as the frontier of Bessarabia. It was 
only the other day that we took up a current newspaper—we 
think it was the Zlustrated London News—from which we learnt 


that Lorraine was an ecclesiastical ——- which was con- 
— by France in the time of Charles the Fifth. The Three 
ishoprics were evidently floating in the mind of the writer, and 
some visions of the Cardinal of Lorraine may have helped to 
strengthen the idea that all the Dukes of his house were ecclesi- 
astical princes. Still it is funny to be told that Lorraine was con- 
quered in the reign of Charles the Fifth, when one 
need not be very old to have talked to people who could perfectly 
well remember when it was bly annexed. On all these 
points a study of Mr. Johnston’s maps might do good ; still we have 
a few things to point out. A map of France “ Norman to Tudor 
Period, illustrating the French and English wars” will not do. It 
does not do to show the line of division made by the Peace of 
Bretigny in a map which shows Provence and the Three Bishoprics. 
as French, and which gives a Switzerland including Vaud, and 
seemingly Geneva. So again the Kingdom of the Two Sieilies 
is not a name which should be carried back to the time of the 
Crusades. It did not arise till after the separation and later 
reunion of the two Sicilian Kingdoms. Mr. Johnston again has 
shown very praiseworthy care in dealing with such out of the wa 
parts of the world as Prussia in the old sense of the word, Poland, 
and Lithuania. But we are not quite sure that we can always 
follow him in the perplexing lands immediately north of the 
Euxine, though we would not presume to dogmatize on anything 
of those parts earlier than the last rectification of the Bessarabian 
frontier. We may remark also that the Saxon provinces of 
Prussia do not receive that prominence which certainly ought to 
be given to a country whose settlement we have so solemnly 
guaranteed. This last point, however, we leave to Mr. Disraeli; 
we are more concerned to y Mr. for 
carrying, in his very latest map, the word Austria in large letters 
over the ‘dependant Kin = of Hungary. We are sure that 
Mr. Johnston would not like it if we were to draw a map of 
the isle of Britain in which the word England in large letters 
should run right across Scotland. 
Besides the main maps, Mr. Johnston has done well in ye | 
Spruner’s example, by adding several of what the Germans 
ebenkarten, showing partic parts on a r scale than the 
rest. He has done this several times with the two cockpits of 
European warfare, Lombardy and the Netherlands. We could 
have wished that he had given one or two of the same kind to the 
border land of Burgundy and Suabia. It is so hard to make 
people understand that Switzerland with its present boundaries did 
not exist from all eternity, and that the Germans of the Forest 
Cantons had nothing to do with the Helvetii of Caesar. We are 
glad to see also that Mr. Johnston does not keep himself within 
the bounds of Europe, but has maps to illustrate the British con- 
uest of India and the War of Independence in North America. 
together his attempt is a very successful one, and it ought 
to work a great reform in the teaching of these matters. If 
we have pointed out a few things which we think might be im- 
= it is with the hope of seeing them improved in another 
ition. 


WYSE’S IMPRESSIONS OF GREECE.* 

ik might be hypercritical to quarrel with the title of this posthu- 

mous volume, for which the late excellent British Minister 
at Athens is undoubtedly not responsible. The hasty notes of 
three short excursions into Beotia, Eubcea, and Phocis, taken by 
Sir Thomas Wyse after a long residence in Attica, and from a 
position of thorough familiarity with Greek nature and Greek 
character, can ~ be expected to give in any fulness the im- 

ssions really formed on his mind by his life in Greece; all the 
ns as the notes seem never to have been worked up for publica- 
tion. A journal-writing traveller naturally becomes more reticent, 
even in his own journal, in proportion as his oe. with the 
country through which he is passing grows upon him. The salient 
points in landscape, manners, or incidents and circumstances of 
travel, which were so new and so noticeable ‘on first acquaintance, 
settle down by degrees into matters of daily custom, and leave 
daily a slighter trace of themselves upon the written chronicle of 
the journey, even while the writer feels his memory more 
thoroughly imbued with the sense of them. A single word, like 
a single stroke in a slight sketch by an experienced sketcher, may 
be sufficient to recall a striking feature to the journalist, or to 
those of his readers who know the same country as familiarly. 
But for all other readers there is, asa rule, no record so vivid, 
picturesque, and impressive as the record of first impressions, 
or of second impressions made after a long interval of absence, 
when the mind of the traveller has recovered its original fresh- 
ness and impressibility. For this among other reasons the three 
letters from Dean Stanley which conclude the volume, and form 
a continuation to Sir Thomas Wyse’s unfinished notes of the 
tour to Delphi, are, as a suggestive and striking sketch of the 
peculiarity and grandeur of Greek scenery, a far truer and more 
powerful transcript than the journal of the resident diplomatist 
to whom Greek scenery was a thing of pig day. 

Nor, again, do the notes of these tours bring out the British 
Minister’s appreciation of the national character of the inhabi- 
tants of modern Hellas, except by occasional and slight hints, 
rather indicating that his judgment of them was ily fixed, 
than explaining to the general reader what that judgment was. 


* Jmpressions of Greece. By the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Wyse, K.C.B., 
late En Extracrdinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Lawton 
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The introductory chapters by Miss Wyse, however, .to a great 
extent supply this deficiency, if the probable conjecture is true 
that the niece of the Envoy adopted for herself, and reproduces 
here in her own clear and strong language, the general views of 
her uncle respecting the Government and the people who were 
familiar to him for so years. Whether Miss Wyse’s criti- 
cism be original or reflected, it will be found to agree in the main 
with the judgment of nearly all unbiassed observers who have 
studied Greek character on the spot. The ordinary English 
reader may be taught by his accomplished and clear-sighted 
countrywoman, speaking from an experience of thirteen years, 
more easily to understand the paradox that Sir Thomas Wyse’s 
high character and laborious devotion to the progress of Greece 
should have been genuinely admired and reverenced by the 


Greeks, and yet that the imfluence of that character should have . 


left no mark, and the results of that labour practically have come 
to nothing. 

Miss Wyse, writing of the times of the Bavarian d y 
naturally holds King Otho and his consort largely ible for 
the entire national failure, during his reign, of a young and in- 
telligent people. It must be feared that the revolution which 
swept away Otho, and brought to Greece the Ionian Islands and 
King George, has not thus far visibly succeeded in raising the nation 
to any higher point on that scale of moral, social, and political 
progress which is always looming in the Greek future. The 
rapidly succeeding Ministries of King George's government do 
not seem to have struck out any new principle for educating 
themselves or their fellow-subjects into civilization or honesty ; 
nor is either life or property as yet safer than under the old régime. 
The State inquiries conneeted with the recent lamentable culmi- 
nation of unsuppressed bri have brought to light little but 
@ continuance of the old forms of profli intrigue. The 
impudent suggestion of the complicity of an English gentleman in 
the murder of his countrymen is easily recognized, by all who are 
conversant with the Greek manner of thought and dealing, as a 
characteristic trick of superficial subtlety played for the transparent 
object of burking further investigation. If Mr. Senior could 
—— ald publish a journal of travel and conversation in 

and Turkey, he would still.find that the inevitable com- 
parison must be drawn from exactly the point of view of thirteen 
years ago. The two countries are still much on the same level of 
civilization, and it has still to be assumed without in the 
interest of Greece, that she is bound to be rising while Turkey is 
bound to be falling. 

Patrons of modern Hellas are to on the alleged preva- 
lence of a good educational the country as 
that Greece is rapidly advancing in civilization. Itis true that 
the children of the present generation are more universally taught 
—- writing, and arithmetic than their fathers were, and it is 

bable that the scandalous general ignorance of the Greek clergy 

only half of whom, ing to a statement made to Sir T. Wyse 
by the Archbishop of Patras, could read and write, “and many of 
that half scarcely do even so much”) is gradually commuting 
for level of learning. But the school 
teaching thro reece is more tically bent upon working 
back from Romaic patois comet pseudo-classi ism of 
uage, than on grappling with any of the defects of barbarism 
which stare in the face every observer of Greek life. While 
the greater part of the fertile plains of Greece are chronically 
tilent with unvesisted malaria, and unprofitable for want of 
ining and cultivation, no attempt is made to introduce the 
most elementary agricultural or mechanical training, Nor is any 
idea of domestic handicrafts instilled into the girls. “Language 
is all their care,” says Sir Thomas Wyse, “even to minuteness.” 
Miss Buphrosyne Photiade of Livadia writes in her copy-book a 
theme on the expedition of Thrasybulus to expel the Thirty 
Tyrants, and does gold embroidery ; but her education, as well as 
deeper than a superticial 
varnish. 

Among the Demarchs, Eparchs, and other native personages 
who appear as interlocutors in these records of Greek tours, the 
Abbot or Hegoumenos of the monastery of St. Luke in Stiri (on 
& western spur of or is perhaps the most vividly and 
characteristically drawn. The broken weather which enforced a 
two days’ stay in this convent gave Sir Thomas Wyse an oppor- 
tunity of reporting the suggestive criticisms of an es 
G on the Government under which he lived. The sketch of 
the situation may have been coloured strongly by the supple 
natural instinet which teaches sg to emphasize whatever 
he knows will be agreeable to his listener; but in the main it was 
and is undoubtedly true :— 

Then came the exactions of brigands ; and—quite as bad—of the King’s 
troops, the Irregulars. When Daveli’s gang was in vigour in that neighbour- 
hood, they (the monks) were not secure from his irruption and plunder any 
one day. ‘There was’no remedy. Pay or suffer was the motto. If no 
money ©: provisions were forthcoming for his troop, goats, lambs, kids, 
sheep, cattle, were seized ad libitum, or, from vengeance, destroyed. Even 
life and person were insecure. Their walls were strong high. It 
was well enough behind these, but had to work the day in the fields, 
and were thus foreed to venture out. ey never did so without a mis- 
giving that before night any or all might be victims. “Did the Govern- 
ment give no aid?” I asked. “ Aid!” he replied contemptuously, “Oh, 
yes, ail certainly, but the aid was worse than the fee. Nothing could be 
worse, we thought, than the Klephts, till we had those amongst us who were 
sent to drive them off. ‘They came in here, sat down as masters in our best 
rooms, ordered everything, took everything, abused everything, and paid 
for nothing; but when they had seated themselves, eaten, k, and 
smoked, lolling with crossed arms, they in a lisping voice asked us ‘ Where 


civilization. 


are your brigands?’ but took care never to go out against them, and 
reported that the fear was exaggerated, and they were not to be found, . , ° 
The brigands did not touch us while the soldiers were here; but they were 
no sooner gone (and we were glad enough to get rid ef them) than the 
rebbers came down to us again. The Government in the meantime 
made parade of suppressing and clearing off lawless brigandage. Any 
one who whispered the truth, and showed grounds for it, was denounced and 
punished. e know all the secret orders given when a certain ‘ Anglos’ — 
a Smith—was travelling ; what pains to make a show to him of order and 
seeurity! Poor Lascopiades was well punished for letting that secret out.” 
He then went into the whole of that silly and nefarious proceeding; with 
the particulars of which he was as familiar and correctly informed as if he 
had lived at Athens, or, I should rather say, Thebes. ‘The whole was a sham 
and falsehood, as we have good reason to know, from beginning to end, 
+ . « » He laughed at the idea of duping the people on these matters; 
the only people duped are distant foreign Powers. 


Miss Wyse explains in a note that when Smith O’Brien visited 
Athens on his way back from exile, he became a violent Philhel- 


| lene, and refused to believe in brigandage or any other social im- 


erfection. Government orders were sent to the local authorities 

fore his tour, to take the utmost precaution against his being 
captured by the robbers. He published a letter an his return to 
the capital, eulogizing the security of the country; but somehowa 
secret report of the authorities got into the papers at the same time, 
and revealed the systematic deceit which had been practised on 
him. Is there any indication in the conduct of the present Greek 
Government since the day when Mr. Herbert and his friends went 
to Marathon, to this moment when Mr. Noel is waiting his trial 
as an accomplice with the murderers of the fellow-Englishmen 
whom he did his best to save, that the eyes of King George’s ser- 
vants are more faithful to the truth than the eyes of those who 
served King Otho? Is not the keystone of Greek policy now as 
then, in domestic and foreign matters alike, the exhibition of just 
as much show of progress and of honesty as is needed to dupe dis- 
tant foreign Powers? Foreign representatives upon the spot are 
not easily duped. Diplomacy has its necessities of occasionally 
assuming the appearance of belief in the good faith of a personage 
who is a proved liar. But it is to be hoped that even the most 
ardent Philhellene among British statesmen is awake to the need 
of watching such a prosecution as that of Mr. Noel before the 


‘Greek criminal courts, with the most rigorous and stern deter- 


mination thatit shall be conducted in a spirit of not only formal but 
substantial justice. 

Perhaps one of the most delightful portions of this volume is 
the tour m Eubcea, including Sir ZT. Wyse’s visit to Achmet Aga, 
the estate on which Mr. Noel’s father has for many years 
endeavoured by praetical example to show the Greeks the path to 
‘he island is full of noble scenery, grand mountain 
forms, fine growths of forest, relieved by breadths of open park- 
like country, and wild luxuriance of shrub and flower in the fore- 
ground, and ever and anon a peep of long promontories, alternating 
with blue sea—“ a garden of God,” as the Minister’s.exceptionall 
enthusiastic gendarme called it. But the crown of Greek land- 
scape rests undoubtedly on the head of Parnassus. Those who 
have followed the track taken together by Sir Thomas Wyse and 
Dr. Stanley from Thebes by Cheronea to Delphi—who have seen 
the grand impressive head of the monumental lion who still lies 
in shattered pieces on the plain of Philip's victory over Greek 
freedom—who have watched the solemn forms of the sacred 
mountain grow from a comer of the distance into a mass of 
points and precipices overhanging the whole picture—who 
have -clim over its buttress by Arachova, and marked the 
shafts of the Sungod strike the huge cliffs that form the walls of 
his awfnl and mysterious shrine of Delphi—will feel the perusal 
of this volume (to use Dr. Stanley’s phrase) “a resurrection 
of buried delights.” They will also recognize the perfect and 
melancholy exactness to truth of Sir Thomas Wyse’s remarkable 
words :— 

The aspect of Greece is that of the old MS. still ; covered as it may be by 
many a palimpsest ; but it is only in proportion as the original text is read 
that its true value is felt. . . . Want of men, want of establishment, of 
security, of order, of old and permanent content, is universal. Kven the 
inhabitant looks like a wanderer in his own land; he is prowling fora 
share in ascramble ; out on a reconnaissance for a nomadic community of 
Sypsies. 


WOOD'S CHANGES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. , 
Tos little book is a Prize Essay, and it must be judged accord- 

ingly. Ore may doubt whether, unless in very exceptional 
cases, @ prize essay 1s in itself worth printing; yet a prize essay 
may often suggest some profitable subjects for thought. A prize 
essay must almost always labour under the inherent disadvantage 
that its author has not written because he has read, but has read 
because he is going to write. Of course the author of the 


greatest work reads up particular parts of his subject in order 


that he may write about them, but his subject, as a whole, he 
writes about because he has read about it long ago. And we are 
not sure that the greatest writer does not write better in those 
parts of his work where he writes what he learned for the first 


‘time twenty or thirty years back than in those parts where he 


writes what he has learned during the studies immediately caused 
by the composition of his book. In these last he does in some 
sort approach to the nature of the prize essayist. His matter 18, 
at least in its smaller details, new to him, and, just as in the case 
of the prize essayist, he has mastered it for the nonce, not in his 

* Cha in the English Language, between the Publication of Wiclif’s 
Bible and that of Version. By H. T. W. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1870, 
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eral course of self-improvement, but with a special object im 
view. Even after many rs of reading and writing, a man is 
still apt to be charmed with his newest discovery, and he is not 
quite 0 well able to put it in its right place, or to value it at its 
right worth, as he is in the ease of the things which he learned 
years ago. But to the ordinary writer of a prize essay the 
whole thing is new ; every fact that is learned has the charm of 
a discovery; the writer cannot, in the nature of things, have 
yet gained that tact in the use of authorities which more 
than anything else distinguishes really good work from bad. 
To the prize bee his authorities are still something at a 
distance, with which he is as yet hardly on speaking terms. 
They still very often speak to him only — the mouth of an 
interpreter. At all events he cannot have that familiarity with 
them, that power of knowing exactly what to do with 
them, which ten or twenty years hence he very likely may have. 
In short, a prize essayist is, in the nature of things, young. His 
writings will have the faults of youth, and we are by no means 
sure that the faults of youth are not among its merits. Ifa 
young man is @ little too confident, a little too dogmatic, a little 
too grand in his way of dealing with men and things, it is really 
no great harm. These are faults which will wear off; they are in 
no way inconsistent with—indeed they often imply—the existence 
of some really good stuff underneath. Weakness and timidity, 
though they may seem more amiable faults, are really far more 
dangerous faults than a little over-confidence. 

Should, then, prize essays be published? For the sake of the 
authors we should generally be inclined to say, No. The real use 
of a prize essay is that by means of it a certain number of young 
men are led to study a certain subject with more or less of success, 
and to try their powers, and thereby to strengthen their powers, 
in the way of composition. This process does them good, lusting 
good. But it does them just as much good whether they win the 
prize or not. The process of working for the prize may sage 
permanently fix a man’s mind in one particular line of study. It 
may do so just as well whether he wins the prize or not, Per- 
haps, twenty or thirty years after, he may be as well 
if he did not win it, and was so saved from the necessity 
or temptation of putting his first crude thoughts into print. 
On the other hand, there are reasons from quite another point 
af view why we are well pleased to come across a prize essay now 
and then. <A prize essay is not a bad sign of what is going on 
among the more diligent of the academical youth. It reflects 
their state of mind; it shows how far they have got on the par- 
ticular subject in hand; how far the last lights have reached them, 
and—what is quite another thing—how far they have really pro- 
fited by them. Mr. Wood’s essay at least proves that those who 
select subjects for essays at Cambridge have learned that there is 
such a thing as the English language, and that it is a thing not 
unworthy of study. This alone is somewhat. But it proves some- 
what more. It shows how far a student—as his success makes us 
bound to suppose—of diligence and intelligence above the average 
has made his way in his English studies. It is plain that Mr. 
Wood is as yet only feeling his way. But it is creditable to be 
even feeling it. The subject does mot strike us as very well 
chosen, as there is really nothing in the publication of Wicklifie’s 
Bible or of the Authorised Version which makes them eras in the 
history of language. Mr. Wood evidently felt this, and he im- 
plies as much in his Introduction, though we suppose that it 
would hardly have done to tell the judges: of the prize so 
in so many words, For he begins by saying that translations. 
of the Bible of any date are not fair specimens of the lan 
of the time. They represent the theological and not the ordim 
speech. He therefore pretty well leaves the two Bibles and their 
exact dates alone, and gives a general sketch of the state of things 


within a | mpen roughly answering to the dates given by those. 


who set the prize, but with a further sketch of things from the 
noing. 
Ve of course judge Mr. Wood's essay by its own standard, that 
of an academieal exercise. As such, its faults strike us as not 
being the right faults. Faults of excess, as we before said, we 
rather welcome in a young writer; we can put up with a little 
over vigour; but Mr. Wood strikes us as feeble. He has got no 
bold grasp of anything. We do not expect a prize essayist to take 
a broad and calm view of a whole subject; the power of so doing 
will come later. But if he gets a firm hold of one or two things, 
and hammers well at them, it is a good sign. Now Mr. Wood is 
still in the state of pure wonder. “Dr. Guest, the author of 
English Rhythms,” is allowed to be “a philologist of very con- 
we are not sure that Mr. 
im. r. Guest is i inst e who, as he 
forcibly puts it, “look upon th fn lish fe as @ mongrel 
Jargon, invented for purposes of intercourse between the Norman 
and his Saxon serf.” He shows that the changes which Engli 
underwent were the same as those which the. kindred di 
underwent—the confusion and loss of inflexions. These 
Were not the results of the Norman Conquest, though they un- 
doubtedly were indirectly affected by it. But Dr. Guest no- 
where denies, as Mr. Wood seems to fancy that he does, that many 
French words into English after the Norman Conquest. On 
the contrary, Dr, Guest goes rather elaborately into the matter; he 
~ specimens of such words, and arranges them in classes. 
ugh the whole of his second section Mr. Wood is somewhat 
feebly feeling his way to the truths set forth by Dr. Guest. He 
gets so far as to say that “the English is not the result of a fusion 
together of Norman and Saxon, but Saxon changed and improved 


by Norman or French additions.” It is just the unlucky word 
“Saxon ” which hinders Mr. Wood from taking the whole thing 
in. The following passage is amusing :— 

The language which the Saxons brought over with them into Britain 
during the fifth and sixth centuries became the mother-tongue of that which 
we are now using. Many writers go so far as to say that this language was 
really English, and that we do wrong in using the word Anglo-Saxon at all. 
Mr. Freeman especially contends that the people were lish, and that they 
called themselves and their language by that name. Still, the language now 
spoken by us and that used by “Alfred are sufficiently distinct 16 Cnet two 
different names ; and if we clearly understand that the people whom we call 
Anglo-Saxons have as good a right to the title of English as ourselves, and 
that it was from them that the island, before called Britain only, received 
its present name, we can hardly go very far astray iu giving them the con- 
venient and well-anderstood name by which they are generally known. 
Now that the English called their tongue English as far as we can 
| go back does not need Mr. Freeman or anybody else to “ contend” 
about it. It is a simple fact. The only question is whether we 
| should call our forefathers and their tongue as they did them- 
| Selves. No doubt “ the language now spoken by us and that used 
| by Alfred are sufficiently distinct to deserve two different names,” 
_ if those two different names are the same name with a qualifica- 
tion—“ Old-English,” “ Modern-English,” any that may be thought 

. But we say again that to call one stage of the language 
“ Saxon ” or “ Anglo-Saxon,” and to call another stage “ English,’ 
will always lead people to think that ome language called * 
lish ” displaced another lang called “ Anglo-Saxon,” just as 
English displaced Welsh in Cornwall, or as Latin displaced the 
original language of South-Western Europe. Mr. Wood goes on 
to talk of “ Anglo-Saxon, for such we wiil call it to prevent con- 
fusion.” Now the objection to the word Anglo-Saxon, a 
perfectly good word if used in its proper meaning, is that, instead 
of preventing confusion, it is sure to bring in confusion, because 
people will not take in that “ Angli-Saxones” is simply short for 
“ Angli et Saexones.” Some way on again Mr. Wood tells us :— 
Sir Francis Palgrave strongly opposes the theory that French was gene- 


‘| rally used in England for the first two centuries or so after the Conquest 


as 
the language of Law and Government. “ Before the reign of Henry il,” 
he says, “ we eannot discover a deed or law drawn up in French.” English 
was used, according to Sir Francis, until the reign of Henry II., when it 
was superseded by Latin, the use of which continued up te 1297: from 
1297 to 1487 French was em; , and after that date English, Im 132 
English was reeognised by special enactment. The usual upinion is based 
on a statement in the untrustworthy History of Ingulphus, 
Here again Mr. Wood is in the same vein of wonder. He does 
not seem to take in that Sir Francis Palgrave is simply: stati 
facts, and we are not clear whether Mr. Wood has really turn 
to the false Ingulf or not. So also Mr. Wood tells us:—“So 
great was the variety of dialect, that a writer of the fourteenth cen- 
tury states that there were spoken in hand in his time three 
distinct dialects—Northern, Midland, and Southern.” This writer 
of the fourteenth century we take to be no other than Higden. 
But it rather looks as if Mr. Wood had got at his Higden only 
through Sir Francis Palgrave, as he directly adds :—‘‘ It was from 
the Midland, Western, and Southern dialects that, according to 
Sir F. Palgrave, modern English was probably derived.” So a 
little way further on Mr. Wood says:— 

A well-known story about Henry IL., related by Ritsom [sic], seems to 

show that he could not speak English, and it is most proba t few of 
the Plantagenet kings could, 
We do not know the story related by Ritson, but we do know a 
story related by Giraldus which shows that, whether Henry the 
Second could write English or not, he at least could understand 
it when spoken. In strictness the first Plantagenet King was 
Edward the Fourth, and there can be no doubt as to his speaking 
English. But long before that time there cam be no doubt that 
Edward the First spoke English well and habitually. 

Now this state of wonderment and confusion in Mr. Wood's 
mind is no way blameworthy if we look on him as a learner 
writing an academical exercise. Like most other people, he has 
something to unlearn, and he has not yet fully unleamt it. The 
only question is whether the process of unlearning should take 
place in print. But this is purely for his own sake, From 
our own point of view we are very glad to study the mind of one 
in Mr. Wood's position—a promising student, we presume, of the 
University of Cambridge—to see how far correct viewsare spread- 
ing, how far they are understood, and what hindrances they have 
Whee Mie Wood fairl the subjec by the judges 

irly into subject set ej 

him. evidence ve own sees, is satisfactory 
enoug’ e on sensibly and straightforwardly, saying a great 
many things Chich, if not new, have the higher merit of co 
true, and upsetting a many mistakes which have often been 
upset before, but which we dare say will stand a good deal of 
upsetting for some time to come.. We ought perhaps to make 
some sort of to Mr. Wood for treating him as a sort of 
corpus vile on which to hang a discourse on prize essays. But his 
prize essay comes in the form of a book, with an independent cover 
and title-page, and it is put in quite incidentally that “ This Essay 
gained the Le Bas Prize for the year 1870.” So he rather 
challenges criticism. But we can honestly report that Mr. Wood, 
in writing for the Le Bas Prize, has done something better than 
get the Le Bas Prize, for he has learned a good about his 
subject. And if we have done anything to show him what he 
om © learn and what to unlearn, he: cannot fairly be angry 
with us. 
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VALETTA’S TRANSLATION OF DONALDSON’S HISTORY OF 
GREEK LITERATURE.* 4 


Wax here in England we are doubting whether the study 
of the Greek language may not be dispensed with in our 
mar schools, modern Hellas, it would seem, is arousing her- 
self to the task of revivifying her dead and literature. 
When in 1823 she was minded to shake off the Turkish yoke and 
assert her national independence, it was to an English poet and 
nobleman that she had recourse for funds, counsel, and leadership ; 
and, oddly enough, when her object is to inspire in her studious 
youth an intelligent appreciation of that ancient literature which 
since the revival of letters has been far more highly thought of 
by other nations than by herself, it is to England that she looks for 
a systematic work on the subject, to an Englishman, the late Dr. 
Donaldson, that she trusts for the long-neglected annals of her 
literary history. This is an indirect compliment to the bond fide 
character of our scholarship and literary research, and no one will 
question the good sense and sound judgment of Mr. Valetta, a 
modern Greek professionally and ministerially occupied in London, 
in having — the less ambitious task of translating our best 
and most thorough manual of the history of Greek literature to 
the perhaps more hazardous and doubtful enterprise of writing 
such a work de novo. We hope we do not lay too flattering an 
unction to our soul when we suppose him to have discovered, through 
some length of residence in London, that there is but little waste 
of words in such works as that which he has been translating ; 
that there is a solidity and a practical character about them 
engendered by the knowledge on the part of their authors that 
their merits will be tried before a rigorous tribunal; and that, 
on the whole, classical and critical scholarship has no more 
favoured home in these latter days than England. Mr. Valetta has 
indeed somewhat to - in his preface about the cost of printing 
and publishing two bulky tomes in our cold metropolis; but inas- 
pad as he has already issued through the London press an able 
edition of the Epistles of Photius +, and an elaborate survey of the 
Life and Poems of Homer }, we presume that he is ee aware 
that nowhere else could he pax lish more profitably and advan- 
tageously, nowhere probably find a keener appetite for aught that 
is the fruit of literary pains and research. Not that he can possibly 
look for more than a very limited demand for his present volumes 
in England, and that probably confined for the most part to the 
families of his compatriots; but if there is in modern Greece any- 
thing like the call for such a work on its national literary history 
which his task seems to indicate, his undertaking cannot fail to be 
@ remunerative one. Beginning where Miiller left off and Donald- 
son began, Mr. Valetta does not trench upon the work of his 
countryman Aristides Cyprianus, whose task it was to translate the 
work of the illustrious German; whilst upon the field which he 
has undertaken he has no competitors, save the authors of two 
unfinished works, published at Athens—the one copious and valu- 
able, but imperfect; the other slight and insufficient. But the 
work which-he has just accomplished is the happy mean between 
these; and, what is more, it is carried out with a vigilance, assi- 
duity, and research which are the best warranty for its title to 
hold its own against all comers. 

The task, as we learn from Mr. Valetta’s preface, looked for- 
midable to him at the outset; and it must have needed resolution 
and perseverance to attempt, in the Epa of competing claims 
upon his time, a labour of no small magnitude, seeing that it 
involved, besides translation, accurate verification of references, 
judicious addition of explanatory notes, and here and there im- 
— supplementation of the text of Donaldson. Taking, 

owever, for his motto two lines from Hesiod’s Works and Days 
(360-1) which Elton translates 

If thou a little with a little blend 
Continual, mighty shall the heap ascend, 

this gallant Greek set about his task in earnest, and, by 
cheating the night of two or three hours systematically, found 
it achieved and ended in something short of a year; and that, 
too, without any ill results to his health. Yet it might seem 
that this was not robust, from the injunction he gives to his 
sons in his preface “to pay the printer his due, in case after 
the completion of his task I too should suddenly pay the debt 
of nature, as has strangely happened in the instance of the 
three learned men who have been busied in this work before me, 
Miiller, Donaldson, and Cyprianus.” Apparently Mr. Valetta is 
by no means likely to follow suit, though we may perhaps doubt 
whether he will live long enough to see a decision in his favour 
of an ecclesiastical and theological question of which he makes 
much in his preface, and as to which he is at issue, it appears 
to us, with the highest authorities of his own Church, as well 
as with the tradition of ours. A mere glance at this question 
is all that we can afford; but it would seem that his practice 
is to run the eighth article of the Nicene Creed into the ninth, 
and to recite, Sunday after Sunday, his belief “in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life . . . who spake by the 
Prophets, ¢o one Catholic and Apostolic Church [eig piav, rato- 
on the rinciple that we are not 
meant, as our Church ho ds, to supply the verb morivw before 


* A Translation into Modern Greek of Donaldson’s Continuation of 
Miiler’s History of Greek Literature. By John Nicholas Valetta. 2 vols. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1871. 


+ See Suturday Review, vol. xviii, p. 608. 


tic piav, and that the two first Ecumenical Synods did not so teach 
us to do. When the Archbishop of Syra_ and Tenos was jn 
London, he attended the service of the Greek church where 
Mr. Valetta officiates, and, finding him read the Nicene Creeg 
(not, as he declares, according to the teaching of Arius, but that 
of those Synods) without the connecting «ai and without an 

ause after xpogntéy, he lost no time in expressing his disappro. 

tion, and took occasion the next Sunday to officiate himself 
and in a marked manner to place a full stop at rpognréy, ang 
read the Greek creed conformably to our English usage. Whe. 
ther Mr. Valetta would have been so wroth with the Archbisho 
as he appears to be, if a Greek newspaper printed in London had 
not thereupon taken upon itself to invalidate Mr. Valetta’s gram- 
matical and scholastic knowledge, and if the Archbishop had 
more speedily reported to him the decision of a Synod at Athens 
to which he promised to refer the question upon his return to 
Greece, it is impossible to say; and of course fairness dictates that 
we should wait to hear what our author may have to say further 
in proof that only his reading of the Nicene Creed is right, and 
that we and the Archbishop of Syra are wrong with Arius. But 
assuredly, in the authorised interpretation of the Nicene Creed by 
the Greek or Eastern Church, which lies before us as we write, 
the eighth and ninth clauses are kept distinct and dependent upon 
the common verb moreiw, and the division for catechetical pur. 
poses, as well as the whole wording of the text, is identical with 
our own. (See Karijynoc rij¢ éxeAnoiac, published at 
Athens, 1837. Fifth Edition.) 

We are not prepared, however, to subscribe to the opinion of 
the editors and writers of the Clio, the Greek journal before 
adverted to, that because he has his crotchets, it may be, touching 
the interpretation of creeds and articles, Mr. Valetta is assailable 
for his scholarship. No better proof of the contrary could be 
given than his intelligent and able conversion of Donaldson's 
History of Greek Literature into the Greek tongue. There are 
two ways of discharging such a task ; hackwise and perfunctorily, 
or after the fashion of those who are well posted up in their 
subject, and know the sources from which all the materials of the 
work to be translated are derived. And no one who com- 
pares Mr. Valetta’s work with its English original will hesi- 
tate for an instant to class him with the latter. It is 
unavoidable in such an undertaking to make occasional trips 
through imperfect comprehension of the English idiom, and we 
must be prepared to condone a few obvious and easily explained 
errors of over-literal translation. We need not be too hard on 
the use of éxnpuivny for “exuberant,” in connexion with “ phrase- 
ology,” in a passage towards the close of Donaldson’s estimate of 
Aristotle’s style; tor it is plain that, as where in p. 68 he translates 
“a sort of qualification of approbation,” riwa 
mporipijoewc, he errs from not realizing the meaning of the English 
words. Sometimes he is thus led into curious mistakes. In 
Donaldson, vol. ii. p. 418, it is explained that in the Museum of 
the Ptolemies at Alexandria literary and scientific men were 
maintained by endowments not unike our fellowships or lay 
canonries; and a comparison of Valetta’s Greek version (p. 399) 
will show that he translates the italicized words xopnywy cixt 
avopoiwy Taig Tape xopivatg, 
and seemingly takes the word “ lay’ to mean just what it does 
not mean. Very rarely, however, does any error of this kind 
assume dimensions or a character that would materially mislead a 
young Greek reader. The strange mistranslation of a sentence 
relative to the Seventh Idyl of Theocritus will amuse English 
scholars, but a young Greek unread in English literary history 
will pass it over without any hurt to his general impressions 
touching his own poets. Donaldson writes of that idyl “ It is 
one of those cheerful scenes which we find in Walton’s Angler, 
only that we have the more gorgeous colours of a landscape 
in the Aigean” (ii. 457). His Greek translator renders 
the sentence tov Oeoxpirov piu 
wpalwy cenviv Tov Walton, iv r@ abroi 
(the Angler), % porn iv dud 
tixovigerac rono%ecia tig iv rp Aiyaip We are afraid Mr. Valetta 
takes it on faith without assurance, that any scene in Walton's 
Angler actually depicts a landscape in the AXgean; but if his young 
countrymen take him at his word, it will be no great matter in 
augmentation of the sum of their haziness about English writers 
and writings. It is a more serious error where, in a passage about 
Lucian (vol. ii. p. 184, § 3), the first sentence of Donaldson, 
beginning “ A conscientious opposition to bigoted superstition and 
sacerdotal imposture,” is so mistranslated that sacerdotal impos- 
ture reappears, not as an accusative coupled with “ superstition,” 
but as a uominative coupled with “opposition.” The whole 
sense and structure is thus hopelessly marred ; but we must add 
that these trips are very exceptional, and that for the most 
part nothing can be more remarkable than the translator's acute- 
ness and fidelity, Not a bad sample of this may be pointed out in 
pp. 186-7 of the volume to via reference has just been made, 
where Donaldson’s comparison of Lucian and Voltaire, and the 
contrast between the two, is turned into very readable and well- 
chosen Greek. For the most part, indeed, Mr. Valetta’s Greek is 
quite equal to its work. The passage, for example, which dis- 
cusses the myth in Plato’s Phedrus about the body and soul 
pulling different ways (Donaldson ii. 243, cf. Valetta i. 137), 
is represented in Greek with very few modernisms; and so 1s 
that which distinguishes the style of Aristotle from that of 
Plato (D. 309, V. 237). Here and there we get a strange 


3 See Saturday Review, vol. xxiv. p. 196. 


modernism, as where “a notable concentration” is rendered 
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sraroy ovyxévrpwoy, and Boswell is described in a note 
rov Aderopog Johnson svyypavac; but the 
words that look of the newest coinage invariably are to be found in 
the Dictionnaire Grec Moderne, and are quite unlike the recent 
Latin words of the Oxford candidate for a Little Go testamur, 
who, for “swallowed poison,” wrote “ hirundinavisse venenum,” 
gnd for “a ladder,” “ adolescentior.” 

One habit of Mr. Valetta’s in the course of his translation shows 
pow practical and sagacious is his manner of working. In cases 
where Donaldson cites the substance rather than the exact words of 
gn author for purposes of criticism or corroboration, Mr. Valetta very 
often prefers to give the exact words. Thus, at the close of the 
survey of Xenophon and his writings, Donaldson cites obliquely a 
criticism of Helladius on the impossibility of regarding Xenophon 
as an authority in Atticism; but our translator, instead of trans- 
lating the words of Donaldson, substitutes the Greek words on 
which they were based, to the advantage of his Greek as well as 
of his English readers (V. 70, D. 200). The same plan is 
adopted in many similar cases, and it proves, inter alia, that the 
translator has verified conscientiously lr. Donaldson’s references. 
But he has done more than this. He has materially added to them 
jn as many as five hundred new notes, indicated where they occur 
by his initials appended ; and by supplemen citations, gene- 
rally to the point, and often throwing more light upon a 
or question left by Donaldson to some extent doubtful. For 
example, whilst the Doctor contents himself with barely suggesting 
that but for its length Kenophon’s Cconomicus might have been 
introduced into his eae, the Greek translator, in a note at 
vol. i. p. 67, informs us that Galen actually calls the former 
treatise the last book of the latter, and he also cites Mr. Grote’s 
opinion that both the Gconomicus and the Symposium are connected 
with the advouvnpovedpara. Again, upon the vexed question of the 
Actgucr) paxarpa in Aristotle’s Politics (i. 2), he brings no incon- 
siderable support to Donaldson’s view of the meaning of the words 
(ii. 301, 7 by showing that it agrees substantially with that 
of a or ray, whose prolegomena to the Aisopian fables are 
also brought by him to bear with advantage upon the scanty 
materials for an account of Babrius. About this fabulist Valetta 
has a great deal more to say than Dr. Donaldson had ; and indeed 
the silence of the latter strikes the Greek translator with reason 
as extraordinary, considering the relations of the Doctor with his 
early ae in translating this very history—Sir George Lewis, 
the English editor of Babrius. In reading Donaldson’s meagre 
account of Babrius, one is led to doubt whether he had even read 
Sir G. C. Lewis’s edition of the first part. If he had, he did 
not care to pronounce upon the question of genuineness, for he 
slurs the subject. But this may have been an oversight, as 
indeed was his utter omission of Oppian, the author of the 
Cynegetica and Halientica, whom Valetta introduces er 
after the above-mentioned fabulist. The painstaking G 
translator seems to have overlooked nothing of old or new that 

ight make his work acceptable to his countrymen of the present 
pa «tommy If they will unlearn certain undesirable accomplish- 
ments, and bend their intellects, with the help of Mr. Valetta, to 
the systematic study of their glorious literary antecedents, his 
labour will not have been lost in furnishing such a useful hand- 
book for the “sons of the Greeks.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE.—MEMOIRS, FROM 1789 TO 1815. 
(First Notice.) 


ye literature of French memoirs during the early part of the 
Revolution is extremely rich in interesting works, but it 
requires to be studied with a great deal of discrimination. Many 
of the books which seem particularly attractive both for style 
and for matter are completely untrustworthy; they were either 
entirely manufactured by literary swindlers with the avowed pur- 
pose of deceiving the public, or they are mere jeux d'esprit, cleverly 
done, indeed, but destitute of all kind of authenticity. Before 
examining briefly the most prominent amongst the bond fide auto- 
biographies referring to the political events comprised between 
1789 and 1815, we shall say a few words on a et? memoirs, 
by way of clearing the ground of the worthless rubbish 
with which it is encumbered. Let us open the new edition 
of Quérard’s Supercheries littéraires dévoilées, and we shall find 
our researches very materially assisted. The Souvenirs de la Marquise 
de Créquy, the memoirs of Barthélemy, those of Fauche-Borel, of 
Fouché, and of Jacques Latitte, must be classed at once amongst 
the voluminous collection of works which it would be impertinent 
to quote and absurd to trust; the Mémoires d'une Contemporaine 
and the Contemporaine en Egypte are not only worthless, histori- 
cally speaking, but also are full of calumnies; even the memoirs of 
Bourrienne must be held in suspicion, if we may believe the 
stern and searching bibliograph. 

When we sit down to the perusal of a book possessing some 
amount of literary merit, we are of course disposed in the first 
Instance to appreciate it from that point of view, and we do 
not stop to examine its contents with the critical eye of the his- 
torian or the archeologist. The couleur locale seems to us pretty 
faithfully observed ; the characters are true to nature; Voltaire 
18 not made to talk as Bossuet would have done, nor Madame 
de Maintenon like Madame Dubarry. For the majority of readers 

1s is quite enough, aud minor inconsistencies in the descriptions 

costumes, scenery, or anecdotes pass uunvticed. M. Paul 
de Musset’s amusing story of Madame de la Guette did not 


claim to be a genuine piece of historical composition; but 
if it had, we are sure that many people would have been de- 
ceived, and not one out of ten would have discovered that, 
when the author describes his heroine as montant a cheval comme 
un lansquenet, he actually implied that she rode on horseback with 
all the skill of a foot soldier. So it was in the case of the Mar- 
_ de Créquy.* Her pseudo-memoirs were extremely amusing; 
e anecdotes with which they teem had all the attraction of 
novelty and piquancy combined, and that was amply sufficient. 
Who cared whether the real author made madame la marquise 
live more than a hundred years? Who noticed the curious 
anachronism of the Count de Froullay being reported to have 
died in 1713 of the small-pox—that is to say, at aday when he 
was actually not yet bom? t The truth, however, must be told, 
and the responsibility of the memoirs in question rests with M. de 
Courchamps, who enjoyed the undesi reputation of being 
a great plagiarist. He once published in the feuileton of one 
pers a sort of sensational tale Gk, 
ly ap elsewhere; and a , finding out the tri 
printed in another journal the iately following the 
one where M. de Courchamps had broken off, prefacing his extract 
with the remark :—* Nous publions ici le Euilleton que M. D. 
doit donner demain.” 
The memoirs of Bourrienne have often been quoted as in 
apo. 


on 
the whole, very trustworthy evidence on the history of : 


.the Directory, the Consulate, the Empire, and the Coat 


It is quite true that the quarrel which ’s old school- 
fellow had with the Emperor could not but warp his judgment 
and often make him unfair ; in fact, besides the numerous blunders 
pointed out by Madame d’Abrantés, two octavo volumes were 
issued in 1830 containing sundry verifications which “ M. A. B.” 
ae poe had gath from the critical remarks of Generals 

lliard, Gourgaud, &c. But if Quérard is rightly informed, it is 
a matter of considerable doubt whether, after all, the errors, both 
voluntary and involuntary, to which we are now referring should _ 
be charged in any d to Bourrienne’s account. The memoirs 
seem to have been written by the uis de Villemarest, with 
the exception of the first eight sheets of the first volume. 

A few years ago the Souvenirs of Doulcet de Pontécoulant§ were 
announced as being in the press, and the publication was eagerly 
expected as being likely to give important additional details as to 
the history of the French Revolution. A distinguished member of 
the National Convention, celebrated for his Girondist proclivities, 
afterwards a prefect during the Imperial régime, anda “oie of France 
after the Revolution of 1830, Pontécoulant might be considered 
as one of the most prominent political characters during the last. 
half century. His autobiography must therefore be particularly 
valuable. It would be unjust to say that the public tation 
was disappointed ; but, on the other hand, it is equally clear that 
the eagerness with which the book was at first received graduall 
gave way to feelings of doubt and distrust. The Souvenirs had 
evidently been arranged to a rest extent for the purpose of 
dramatic effect, and the person whose business it was to prepare the 
manuscript for publication had entertained the unfortunate idea of 
mee y to the taste of certain readers for sensational episodes. 

he least experienced eye will easily find out the highly-wrought 
scenes to which we allude, and the character of those scenes will 
lead him to entertain doubts respecting the authenticity of the 
whole work. 

If we leave out memoirs such as those of which we have 
been speaking, and which deserve a place only amongst the 
curiosities of literature, we shall still have at our di a 
goodly number of volumes on the revolutionary period which are 
well worth attention, and which enable us to trace with con- 
siderable accuracy the progress of the various political parties. 
Let us notice, as an excellent specimen, the ewes a ond of 
the Abbé Morellet. A few years before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution|| there were many distinguished members of the French 
clergy who had joined the ranks of the Encyclopédistes, and 
who ingeniously contrived to combine principles of the strictest 
conservatism with a considerable amount of free-thinking. 
Although styling themselves philosophers, and boasting of their 
liberalism, they still held to the old tradition respecting the 
supremacy of Roman Catholicism as the faith of the majority, and 
they had constructed for themselves a kind of hybrid system 
in which unbelief, nay atheism, reigned on equal terms with the 
Church, and the Abbé Raynal almost the same autho- 
rity as the four Evangelists put together. The Abbé Morellet 
was one of these men; it is amusing to see him in one chapter of 
his memoirs denouncing the revolutionary Government for con- 
fiscating as national property the coll and other foundations 
which owed their origin to the Church, whilst in the very next 
page perhaps he the highest eulogy on Diderot and 
the other writers who prepared the movement of destruction 
carried out by the men ae Morellet was one of the 
enthusiastic dreamers who ly believed that the Revolution 
would take place like the transformation scene in a pantomime, 
and that a few concessions made to the Protestants and other 
dissidents would satisfy the nation. His logic had not taught him 
the real consequences of the system upheld by his friends the 


* Souvenirs dela marquise de Créquy. Paris: Lévy. 

¢ Sainte-Beuve, Cuuseries du Lundi, vol. xii. 

t Mémoires de Ch. F. de Bourrienne, 10 vols. 8vo. Paris and London. 
§ Souvenirs de Doulcet de Pontécoulant. Paris: Lévy. 

|| Mémoires de Pabbé Morellet. Paris: Ladvocat. 
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disciples of D’Alembert, and he did not see that the guests who 
came to his déjeuners liked him only for the very ae of 
his life. The memoirs of the ‘AbbS Morellet were‘published in 
1821 by M. Lémontey, and contrast favourably with most 
of the works of the same kind which we have ing the closing 
ears of the eighteenth century. It is evident, for instance, that 
sseau can very seldom be trusted ; passion generally sits at his 
elbow and dictates to him the most absurd verdicts. When La 
Harpe attempts to pass j ton those of his contemporaries 
who, like himself, aspired to military fame, he is thoroughly 
blinded by prejudice. Madame @’Epinay’s correspondence gives 
us, we grant, a curious insight into the mannew of the times; 
but her pictures are taken from 
i and the principal in her autobiography, e. 
is a veo. We might in like take 
exception to several other collections of reminiscences which 
have long enjoyed more than their due share of popularity, but we 
need not have recourse to negative praise when we endeavour to 
estimate the memoirs of Morellet. fic lived long enough to see 
the Bourbons restored to the throne, and after having attacked 
arbitrary rule, both under the ancien régime and during the 
Revolution, he was bold enough to maintain the principles of 
‘commercial freedom against so formidable an antagonist as the 
First Consul. 

Suard is another Uittérateur of the same epoch. Garat published 
some memoirs of his life*, which are not so interesting by any 
means as those we have been noticing, but which will be read 
with pleasure. Like Morellet, Suard was rather frightened when 
he saw the direction practically taken by the Revolution of 1789. 
He loved freedom, no doubt, and would have rejoiced to see 
it established in France, but only on condition of his comforts 


and his quiet not being interfered with in the slightest degree. | 


Such sentiments are at all times rather contemptible, but they 


are particularly so4m seasons a turmoil, when might | 


assumes the place of right, when, therefore, honourable 
adherence to principle involves personal risk. Suard, we are 
sorry to say, was not- against such difficulties; and in 
his capacity of journahst he made, morally speaking, a very 
poor figure. He had taken up the editorship of a newspaper 
called Le iciste, whieh was written with much vigour, 
though not violently, and the moderate opinions of which 
ought certainly to have saved it from the ill-will of despotism. 
But Suard’s collaborateurs had not disguised the contempt they 
felt for the Directory, and when the Consulate was established 
after the coup d’état of Brumaire, they {showed some disposition 
to persevere in the line of a very temperate liberalism. They 
did not know as yet, or they knew imperfectly, the sentiments 
of Bonaparte towards the periodical press, and the lesson they 
received on the subject -wasaterrible one. Suard hastened to pro- 

itiate the General in every le manner, and the letter 

e wrote to him is so drivelling and abject a piece of composition 
that it must have completely quieted the new ruler of ce, 
Thoroughly acquainted with English literature, Suard has left a 
translation of Roberteon which is justly held in high estimation, 
and which made Gibbon wish that his own great work had been 

to French readers under the same auspices. 

The memoirs of the Marquis de Ferriérest are another work of 
the highest value; in fact, several competent judges look upon 
it as the most important contribution which has been made 
as yet to the history of the Revolution. Bouillé, says M. 
Fenillet de Conches, described the emigration ; Dumouriez, the war 
carried on by France against the allied Powers; for the affairs of 
La Vendée, the narrativesof Puisaye and of Madame de La Roche- 
Jaquelein are invaluable ; Madame Roland is the best authority on 
the greatness and fall of the Gironde; Louvet De Couvray 
paints in the a colours the proscription and its melan- 
choly vicissitudes; Riouffe abounds in details on the Reign of 
Terror; but the whole of that memorable e will be found 
discussed by the uis de Ferriéres, who gives as in a general 
picture the details which ———- by the authors we have 
ust enumerated. A member of the Constituent Assembly, and 
alktater to what was called /e cété droit, Ferriéres seldom spoke, 
and never obtained any reputation as an orator; but he listened, 
observed, noted down everything which indicated the state of the 
political world, and his autobiography is beyond comparison the 

of the excellent collection of memoirs published by MM. 

ille and Barriére. Professor Smyth has devoted to him an 
entire chapter in his Lectures on the French Revolution, and given 
copious extracts from the memoirs themselves. Sincerely attached 
to the King and to monarchical principles, Ferriéres was at the 
same time decidedly — to the policy of resistance adopted 
by the Court, and if he speaks in no measured terms of the 
extreme Revolutionists, he is apely severe in criticizing those 
infatuated men who would make no concession to the lawful 
aspirations of the French nation after liberty. 

Amongst politicians deserving to be classed in the same cate- 
gory as the Marquis de Ferriéres we must reserve a distin- 
— place for Malouet.{ He was forty-nine Feet old when 

e States-General met at Versailles ; he had already gained a con- 
siderable experience of public business, both in the French colonies 
and as intendant de la marine at Toulon, and he was fully aware of 
the difficulties which a well-intentioned but weak monarch had 


* Mémoires sur la viede M. Suard. Par J.-B. Garat. Paris, 
+ Les mémoires marquis de Ferriéres. Paris : Baudoirs. 
t Mémoires de Malouet, publiés par son petit-fils. Paris: Didier. 


to face. Malouet wanted the King to place himself at the 
head of the Revolution, and thus to render anarchy impos- 
sible by taking the initiative of all necessary reforms. He be. 
longed to the group of statesmen which included La Pay 
La Rochefoucauld, Lally-Tollendal, and Narbonne; but he 
stood apart from them by an amount of cantion and forethought 
which some would perhaps think excessive. He did not share 
the enthusiasm of the Assembly, and his common sense made 
him perceive that the golden age had not been “ inaugurated” 
by the downfall of the Bastille. The relations between Malouet 
and Mirabeau occupy an important place in the memoirs we arg 
now noticing, and form one of their most striking features, Qp 
two occasions Malouet was employed by the Court for the pu 
of obtaining the co-operation of the great orator; he denies posi- 
tively the truth of a statement which has often been made 
to the effect that even at the beginning of the Revolution 
a party existed determined upon committing the champions of 
owe to all the crimes perpetrated by the Reign of Terror; he 
olds that the more advanced Radicals were carried on by the 
impulse ef the moment, while the Deputies who collectively 
voted for extreme measures were individually opposed to them, 
The memoirs of Malouet give some curious details about the Club 
des Impartiaux, founded for the defence of Royalist principles 
shortly after the disastrous.events of October 5th and 6th; they 
also contain a few particulars as to one of the plans suggested for 


. the escape of Louis XVI. It is unfortunate that Malouet left 


his autobiographical souvenirs unfinished; Baron Malouet, how- 
ever, who has prepared these interesting volumes for publication, 
leads us to hope that he will be able at some future period to 
complete the work by the help of some family papers which are 
still in his hands. 

It is not difficult to understand why the reminiscences of dis- 
tinguished men who have mixed in the events of the last six! 
years should often be given to the world in an incomplete state, 
Although the chief actors in the revolutionary drama have disa 
peared, yet there are certain family susceptibilities which must 
taken into account; and if even M. de Talleyrand’s memoirs 
remain still withheld from the public eye, there were motives * 
equally strong, no doubt, to prevent Count Albert Beugnot from 
printing in their entirety the documents left by his father.* The 
result could not, perhaps, be avoided ; but itis very unsatisfactory, or 
rather very tantalizing. Three distinct moreeaur, standing out 
like pictures from a rather poor frame, are all that the editor has 
thought fit to place before us. The first is the most interesting of 
the series, because it gives us a great many fresh details about the 
famous Countess de Lamotte and the aflair of the diamond neck- 
lace. Count Beugnot had the singular chance of being for some 
time the confidant, friend, and cavalier servant of that extraordi 
person, so well described by M. Sainte-Beuve as “ un de ces jolis 
et affreux monstres, une de ces harpies 4 téte de siréne comme en 
engendra la corruption avancée du xviii® siécle.”t We grant 
willingly that such awoman was not a very desirable acquaintance 
for a yo man; there was little to be learnt inher company 
but vice of every kind, and yet we regret to find Beugnot, who 
had then been called to the Bar, abandoning at the last moment the 
unfortunate Countess into whosesecrets he had been admitted. After 
rendering her services of the most delicate nature, he bluntly refused 
to act as her counsel when she had been thrown into prison, and 
was thoroughly frightened lest his former connexion with her might 
prove injurious to his own interests. He tells us himself that for 
several days he expected a /ettre de cachet, and that his trunk was 
already packed up to go to the Bastille. The memoirs of Count 
de Beugnot are so far worth reading that they seem very naively 
written ; the author does not aim at appearing better than he 
really was, and we must confess that the portrait he gives of him- 
self is very far from pleasing. M. Sainte-Beuve justly remarks of 
him that “il avait intérét 4 ne ‘pas avoir une trop haute idée de 
Vhumanité.” Witty, amusing, full of repartees and caustic views 
of society, M. Beugnot did not condescend to burden himself with 
too many scruples. His imposing and handsome figure led one of 
his enemies to say of him that he had “the soul of Harlequin in 
the body of Hercules.” He belonged to the school of M. de 
Talleyrand, and he thought it the most natural thing in the world 
to abandon a political party when the storm was gathering which 
was about to sweep that party away. The famous mot ascribed to 
the Count d’Artois, “il n’y a rien de changé en Franee, il n’y a 
a Frangais de wl is well known to have been composed by 

ount Beugnot. pigrams and satirical portraits abound in his 
memoirs; they are excellent sketches of society, but very ill- 
natured, and on the whole the book leaves upon us an impression 
which is not agreeable. 

If we wish to get into an atmosphere of sincerity, of enthu- 
siasm, of real faith, let us open the memoirs of Madame Roland.{ 
They have long since become classical, and it is impossible for 
any reader, whatever may be his political opinions, to resist the 
spell produced by that delightful book. he first impression 
is one of surprise. By what extraordinary charm is it that a 
passionate admirer of Jean-Jacques Rousseau could have possessed 
the secret of a style so simple, so natural, so fresh? Etface in a 
few rare instances the hackneyed remarks which passed current & 
hundred years ago about sensibilité and the like, strike out @ 


* Mémoires du comte Beugnot. Paris: Dentu. 
¢ Nouveaux Lundis, vol. ii. 


+ Mémoires de madame Roland. Nouvelle édition, publi¢e par M.P 
Faugere. Paris: Hachette. 
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th ally admir 
sentence or two, and the rest is re ir-' 
able. ‘Macame Roland’s memoirs are entirely free from that 
ss, that Epicurean nonchalance, which characterized so 

y of her contemporaries. Take, for exam le, the corre- 
dence of Madame du Deffand, Horace Walpole’s friend. 
othing can be conceived more unutterably sad than those two 
volumes of letters. We have there inmost thoughts of 

gs women of fashion living without one single noble aspiration, 
enjoying nothing but wit or the pleaeures of society, jealous 
who surround her, and at, the same time unable to 

exist without their company; dreading nothing so much as to 
be left alone with her own reflections, and finding happiness 
nowhere, the very words generosity and self-sacrifice 
did not form part of her voca There is a higher faith, 
no doubt, than that which Madame Roland professed ; but still she 
believed, and believed ardently, in. the cause of freedom ; ; and the 
fervour of her aspirations has thrown a halo around her character. 
One of her leading qualities was extreme firmness, a courage which 
nothing could daunt, and which under the most distr essing cireum- 
stances left her ‘periectly calm. If you open her memoirs you can 
almost believe that they were written in the midst of a peaceful re- 
treat, far from the turmoil of political life, with nothing but mature 
looking on. Yet those beautiful pages, full of sunshine and 
brightness, are dated from the Conci ; each one of them 
was composed, so to speak, in defiance of the gaolers, and with the 
anticipation that a summons to mount into the fatal guillotine- 
cart might probably compel the fair prisoner to lay down her pen. 
in mi a . Every now and then Madame: 
Roland interrupts her narrative im order to note down some cir- 
cumstance which has occurred in the prison; she then resumes 
the thread of her ideas, and when she takes a last farewell of 
her pen you would not that it is with death waiting for 
her at the door. The memoirs of Madame Roland form the 
most eloquent verdict against the eighteenth century. Let our 
readers imagine what a girl must have been who when ten years 
old had read Voltaire’s Candide, and who at thirteen was 
uainted with the productions of Diderot. As for Rousseau, 

it was lucky, from oe own acknow that. she knew 
his works: only at a later period; she would have gone mad, 
she says, if she had met with them too soon. The coarseness 
of some of the pages in the Confessions has unfortunately left its 
mark upon the wie meee of Madame Roland’s memoirs. Plain- 
Ts, is an excellent q' a but it can be carried beyond the 
its of modesty. What s us most in this interesting work 

is the frank, unmistakeable wish to realize the maddest conceiv- 
3 lan of reform that utopian philosophers ever ay of. The 


state of France about the year 1789 was as false and un- | 


por as can well be i but. the ea which Madame 
Roland proposed to apply for its regeneration—the introduction of 
akind of Stoic programme borrowed frourantiquity, and thoroughly 
unfit for the wants of modern society—was equally unnatural and 


equally false. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we dechne to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we ean make no exception. 

Now ready, VOLUME XXX., bound in cloth, price 16s. 
Clotle Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cuses, price 28. 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 
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Sir Charles Dilke’s Resolution. 
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Gren FRIDAY.—MORNING SACRED CON at 


St. Ji 's Hal Three to Five o’clook.—Arti 
lantes’s from. Three to Five. ive Rdith Wynn sings, Mr. 


ard: Orch 
to austin, St. Ji New 


CRYSTAL PALACE,— HANDEL FESTIVAL, 1871. 
FOUR THOUSAND PERFORMERS. 


Conductor_Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 
Fane 19th, 2tst, and 2rd. Full Relicarsal, June I6th.. 
‘The Avrengements, with slight modifications Sr tim atvastage of Visitors, wif be the same 


as those in 1868. 
Tickets in ets for the 19th, 2ist, and of Jane; : Central Stalls and 
Front of Guineas; Side Stalls in Two i 


Seats.in Galleries. Seats in Ibe 18s. 6a 3 Or; for single 
Shillings, a 


on the I6th of June, exclusive of 
Pull Particulars are stated he oe the Programme, whieh: may be hed on application at’ 


stal Palace 
of Vouchers wilt com Crystal Palaceand at Exeter Mall on Monday, 
at A.M., Wi 


‘Ten ay be in 
ritten w will dealt the order in arrive, dite: with 


Appl 
Harmonic 


Maroh: 2%, 1871. PUTTICK,.Hon. Seo. Sacred 
PORE GALLERY.—GUSPFAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 


ARTISTY GENERAL. BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


ajesty QUEEN, 
HE ARTISTS ORPHAN FUND, 
for the SUPPORT and EDUCATION of'tle ORPHAN CHILDREN of ARTISTS. 
A DINNER in Aid of this Fund will take place in FREEMASONS BALI, ~ 
on Saturday, May 6, 1871, 4 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES IN THE CHAIR. 
President-SIR FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 


T 


Stewards. 
. His Graee the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 


arry, R.A. io J. 
Joshua H. 8. 
W. Cunliffe Brooks, MP. Calder Marshall, Esq., R.A. 
Philip H. Calderon. Esq., R.A. James Me Esq. 
Henry A. Cobbett sq, Mitchell, Esq. 
Joseph Cundall, Esq. Moore, Esq, 
William Edis, me Murray, 
Haines, Esq., F.S.A. John Murray, Esq. 
all, Saloons Roole, 

Sone Hick, Esq 
Albert F. J 
Tliomas A. Jones, Esq., 
J. Prescott Kni 4 Esq., R.A. 
Charles Leaf, 

les Edward Esq. G. nd A.B.A. 

Frederick Lehmann, Esq. Sir 
Rudolph Esq. Sir Wil Pite. B., M.P. 
Lewis Loyd, Esq. William eee Esq. 
Arthur James Lewis Henry T. lis, R.A, 
Charles Thomas Thomas a, 


Tickets, including Wines, £1 1s. each, to be had of the Stewards, and the Assistant-Secretary. 


INDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, at SURREY. 
By Order of the Secretary of State for India in 


NOTICE i is Hereby Given that a COMPETITIVE EXAME- 


TION will be ele June next, for the selection of FIFTY CANDIDATES fer 


et to this College. 
The Examination wi be mec to British-born of Good Character and Sound 
of Seventeen: and Twenty-one Years: The 


Constitution who are be’ 
after 


Colle luding 
inclu 

to ew, inti Service of the Indian 

£420) per annum. 

The Examination will embrace the following Subjects : 


Marks assigned. 
300} 1000 
pure and mixed 2,000. 
rem 750 


and. E: 

L (3) El y and 
Freehand (Figure and Landscape) ceil i 500 
‘TheCharge made to a Student at the College rate per Annem, 
of. part of which may ‘be deferred, and (effected by ammual dedotions from his Salary, ids 

For: further icaulars, apply, by letter thes ARY, Civil Service 

‘signers, Gennon Row, Westminister ; blic Works 
HERMAN MERIVALB. 
' P'S, Successful competitors, who be found on sabsequent examination to be already 
fore gineering Servien, will receive withiont passing through tie 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will 


to TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1871—Two of Six of 3 
an May £50; 


COLLEGE, Eastbourne.—Master, Rev. JAS. R. 
M.A, SC HOLARSHIPS, worth.£90.e-year for Two Years to a Boarder, 
are offre “Competition in May, 


‘THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 
Founded under the auspices of the late Esq.,.M.P., and inaugurated 
“July 10, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. 
Prinwipal—Dr..L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 
Vice-Principal-M. 8. FORSTERBs, B.A.,. B.C.L., late Scholar of New College, Oxford... 
| Theaim of this College is to afford an Edneation of the Highest order, harmonizing witli'the 
traditional. usages; this College, while preservitg, 


institu 
the utmost importance in oumtime; viz. Modern 
The SUMMER. TERM will commence on Monday, May 1,,1871. 
Applications for Admission should be adfressett: to the PRINCIPAL ; orto the 
the International Education Society, Limited, at tite College, Spring Grove, near Isleworth, 


Middlesex. 
COLLEGE, Radley. — — ENTRANCE 


ELECTION to TWO SCHOLARSHIPS. £50 a-year each, 
yon Fay. Scholarships are Open to Boys who were under b ourteen 


The 
and are tenable for Four Years. 
Conditions of of Ténure aad furttier 
near Abingdon 


‘Sater 


‘on, apply to the Wan DEY, St. Peter's Collége, 


| Hatt 
| 
Keith, 
Institated 1614. Ineorperated by Royal Charter, 1342. 
Vor the Kelief of Distressed their Widows and 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secretary 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assistunt-Secretary. 
Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, 
: 
on 
echanical Engineer, will be appointed 
alary commencing at Rs. 4,200 (about j 
Ladies.. 
urchas and: the Law. 
KUM 
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CcOLLEG E 


ITION! 

One of £50 for Mathematics mee, OF 
or History, or both: age Fourteen to 

a ematios or Classics. Six Exhibitions 

who are ht by the Examiners to have acquitted them- 
ves credi any subject. Boys coming a distance lodged at the College. 

‘or information, apply to the 8 Ll i College. 


PULWICH COLLEGE.—The next EXAMINATION for 
dmission to the UPPER SCHOOL will be held at the Collegeon Wednesday, April 12,at 


from £12 as £18, acco! f Residence. 

in Authorised Houses, under the of the ‘Master of the College. 
ccommodation been largely increased. harges vary 

£45 to £55, exclusive of the ¢ Fees. - Yor particulars of the Subjects of Instruction, 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c., apply to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Dulwich College, 8.E. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, Glenalmond, Perth.— Warden, Rev. R. 
HHORNTON, D-D, ‘The SCHOOL and COLLEG 
Easter on Saturday, April 15.—A) 
"THE HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton—NEW 
enter the of GENER ERATURE or 


STUDENTS 
Telegraph Services will be resumed.—A: the PRINCIPAL, ‘ 


_ [NDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, FORESTS and 


W. M. LUPTON, whose Pupils 2nd, 6th, and 17th at the 

Examination for INDIAN TELEGRAPH, pares CANDIDATES for the Indian 

Gils College ifty Vacancies next June), Woolwich, and all Civil Service 
ntments,—Address, House, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N. w. 


FOLKESTONE. — —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon 


porn. Principal of the Elphinstone High School, Bom , will tinue, with the 
of Cam! Honourt-Man, to PUPILS for the Universitice, Indian 
‘Terms and References on 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS, &e. 
EF ASTMAN’S R.N. ACADEMY, SOUTHSEA. 


More than Nine Hundred Pupils have entered H.M Service. A Deport it for 
Bare. Good Sea Bathing; ‘and Boating, in Rowin; euler 


TUITION. — The EX-HEAD ASSISTANT- 
MASTER (Married) of sssisted by University Tutors, | prepares 


KCCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS for ENGLAND, 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING GRANTS OUT OF THE COMMON FUND, 
MARCH 1871. 


I. The Commissioners are prepared to endow a limited number of new Churches to which 
Districts shall have been legally assigned since the Ist of March, 1864, containing in each case 
population of not less than 4,000 persons, and not being situated within the limits of the pee i 
parish of Manchester*, provided that the formation ofany such District shall not involve the re. 
duction below 4,000 persons of the population of any other Benefice receiving a Grant from the 

loners on the ground of population; the Grants to Churches of this character which 
be in public patronaget to be made, to the extent of £200 a year, unconditionally, ade 
that an 


_ those in private patronage, to the extent of £100 @ year, upon ut of 
d from 1 sources. 


equal value be p: 


No application will be eligible for consideration under this Regulation, unless and unti) 2 
Church, in which at least one-half of the sittings are free, shall have been built and Consee-ated, 
and a separate District shall have been legally assigned thereto, with authority to = Ineum. 
bent to perform all the offices of the Church and to receive the fees for his own benefi! 


II. The Commissioners are further prepared to receive,jon or before the 30th of wh 
1871, offers of Benefactions of not less than £100 each in capital value towards making better 
provision for the cure of souls, with a view to such offers being met by the Board with Grants 
during the Spring of 1872. 


The distribution of these last-mentioned Grants will be made subject to the following genera} 
Regulations: 


1. A Benefaction from Trustees, or from any Diocesan or other Society or body of contributors 
as well as from any individual, whether such Benefaction consist of money, land, omen 
site for a house, tithe, or rentcharge, any or all, may be met by a Grant from the Cue. 
missioners; but neither a Grant from Queen Anne’s Bounty, nor a Benefaction 

met by such a Grant, nor money borrowed of Queen Anne’s Bounty, nor a charge upon 
the of any E iastical Corporation aggregate or sole (except ¢ as este 
mentioned), nor any Endowment, Bequest, Gift, or Benefaction already secured to ¢ 
Benefice or Church, can be met by a Grant from the Commissioners. 
2. The Grants will consist of Perpetual Annuities in all cases, except those in which, with » 


view to the provision of Parsonage Houses, or for other reasons, it may appear to the 
Commissioners to be especially desirable that Capital should be voted. 
3. No ptm Benefice or proposed District will be eligible to receive a Grant of a larger sum 
than £50 per annum, or of £1,500 in capital, and in no case will the Grant exceed in value 
the Benefaction offered, the Grant being estimated as worth thirty years’ purchase. 

4. Districts proposed, but the formation of which shall not have been legally completed on or 
before the Ist of January, 1872, will not be eligible to receive Grants, except in cases where 
the amount of Benefaction offered would, with the Commissioners’ Grant, be sufficient to 
provide an income of £150 per annum. 

5. In selecting cases priority will be given to those which, having regard to income and 

population, shall appear to be the most necessitous. 


6. A Benefice held contrary to the provisions of the Plurality Acts as applicable to new 


Mi 
UPILS for Woolwich, Civil Bervine. Tele Telegraph Woods and Forests, the Uni 
&c. thest local and other references to Noblemen, Parente of Pupils.— 
Address, Privates TuToR, 5 Glenfall Terrace, Cheltenham. 


paivats TUITIQN, with Comfortable Home.—The RECTOR 

ish, Graduate of Trin. Coll., Cam.,and an old Rugbeian, 

ILS prepare in Classics, Mathematics, French, and _ thorough 

n, for Uni ~~ and Public hes Twe V Vacancies for ensuing Term, and, 

M f higher order, offers, to those Pupils whose Parents 

vo it, Ghooting and rences iven and requested. Terms from £180 to 
Wenlock. 


exo in KENSINGTON. — ONE VACANCY in a 
material), Ay late Master in a 
ana Gentry .—Address, 


THE TERM of the and MIDDLE 
LS, Peckham, S.E., for the Training of Youths to Business, will COMMENCE 
May 1871. Principal JOHN YEATS, LL.D.,&c. N.B.—Private Students received. 


PUCATION in GERMANY.—FRANKFORT-ON-THE- 
MAINE.—Dr. G. SCHNEIDER, us A. &c., Author of several Works, reach and German 


his limited Establishment. Family Poon 
always spoken.—Refer for particulars to SCHAIBLE, Woolwich Academ 


ELDUCATION. —A MEDICAL GENTLEMAN, residing in 

Part of Brighton, wishes to receive into his House a Limited Number of 

wore. trom on m ght to 1 to Twelve Years a They will be provided with a comfortable Home, 

advan 3 Sons. French and German Ti in the Family. 

attention ts A Gymnasium and within the House. 
Address, Dr. BIENEMANN, Strelna House, Kemp ‘Town! Brighton. 


STAMMERING and STUTTERING. —Messrs. DANZIGER 


y Street, London, N.W.., effectually and pomensntiy 
irrespec- 


will not be considered eligible for a Grant. 


7. A Benefice which has received a Grant is not disqualified, on the offer of a further Bene- 
faction, from competing for a further Grant in any subsequent year. 


8. The Benefaction, if in cash, and the Grant, if it consists of capital, may, in the case of Bene- 
fices existing on the Ist January, 1872, with the consent of the Commissioners and the 
Bishop of the Diocese, be laid out in the purchase of land, or tithe rentcharge, within ro 
Parish or District, or in the purchase or erection of a Parsonage House. 


9. Every application must contain a specific offer of a Benefaction, and must reach the 
missioners’ Office on or before the 30th of November, 1871, in order to render it eligible to 
compete for a Grant in the Spring of 1872; andin the event of aGrant being made tog 
Benefice, the Benefaction, if in money, must be paid to the Commissioners on or before the 
Ist of May following. 


The foregoing Regulations, so far as they relate to Division I., will continue in — to the Ist 
of March, 1872; and so far as they relate to Division II., to the 30th of November, 1871. 


All Communications should be addressed to the SECRETARY, Ecclesiastical Cansihinn, 
10 Whitehall Place, London, 8.W., and the postage prepaid. 


By Order of the Board, JAMES J. CHALK, Secretary. 


* Having regard to the provisions of “ The Parish of Manchester Division Act,” by whichs 
special fund is created for the endowment and augmentation of Cures within the parish of 
Manchester, Part I. will be considered as inapplicable to that parish. - 


+ Videlicet : In the patronage of Her Majesty, either in right of the Crown or of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, of the Duke of Cornwall, of any Archbishop or Bishop, of any Dean and Chapter, 
Dean, Archdeacon, Prebendary, or other dignitary or officer in any Cathedral or Collegiate 
Church, or of any Rector, Vicar, or Perpetual Curate, as such, or of a body of Trustees not 
possessing power to sell or transfer the right of presentation. 


t Where the Incumbent of a Benefice is willing to surrender a portion of the Endowment of 
such Benefice towards augmenting the Income of a District Church, sueh surrender will be 
treated as a Benefaction of a sum equal to seven years’ purchase of the net annual income so 
surrendered. 


RENCH, 9 Chester Place, A’ 
CURE ai IMPEDIMENT of aPeECH s whether due to Nervousness o or other causes. | 
tive of Age or Sex. No Mechanical appliance used. highest R and T 
can be obtained on application. No Fee unless benefit derived. 


—Wanted, Ca to the extent of 


be Invested in Establishing a JOURNA of the Be hest Class in 


PRINCESS LOUISE. — H.R.H. has atronized the 
PATENT READING EASEL, for holding the Book. en in any Position 
over an Easy Chair, Bed, or Sofa. Invaluable to A Persons. 
pted for India. A most useful and elegant Gift. Prices, 20s. and Drawings 


with ART and MANUFACTURES, and which will ion. 
ont Princip Will be treated with.Address, D. S., care of Mr codeock, Solicitor 
lew Inn, Strand. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 
munications to “ The MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
one EDWARD LANE, M.A.. M.D. Edin. This Establishment, having 
e complete repairs. is open as usual for Patients and Visitors. Turkish Baths on the 


WONFORD HOUSE, EXETE R. 
President_JOHN GEARE, Esq. 


Palatial for the in one of the most beautiful Suburbs 


This 
of ary Comfort to Patient the advantages of vate Asylum, is NOW OPENED, and offers 
every 


rt to Patients.—For Terms, apply to Dr. LYLE, Wonford House, Exeter. 


LD AGE or ACCIDENT, 2 not Disease, should End our 


Days.—Pamphlet on Use of the Portable seases, Four 8 
UNTER'S newly invented PORTABLE TURKISH, and HOT: Atk 
nel C .2is.—Sole Agent, T.H Street, Bond 
w.— ide Leader in’ “Daily Telegraph,” Feb. at 
- ESTABLISHED 1864. 
IMEWELL, SPECIAL TAILOR 


Y OUTFITTER to Gentlemen who poouive no 8 Sackville Street, 


a —J. CARTER, 55 Mortimer Street, W. 


M*; STREETER’S new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of WORK, WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
post free for Two Stamps. STREETER is the | nyt of 18-carat Guid Jewel a 
relish Machine-made 4 Ww ‘atches and Clocks (Successor to HANCOCK & Co., 
37 anda Street, leading from Bond Street, W. 


(THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL, in his Report to the Admi- 
ugust 1870) on Chronometers entered for annual competition, says of 
F. D CHRON OMETE This is the finest Chronometer we have ever had on 
rial.” _M. ENT. Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 
STREET, CHARING 


REQUISITES (ineluding BRUSHES and 
| 8S. BURTON has every Article for the FURNISHING of 
‘NS arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself. 


1 2 4 
£6 £s. d. £3. 4, 
Kitchen Utensils . 61911 | 24 5 4] 1010 8 | 313 % 
Brushes and Turnery to sui 21 5 611 718 8 | 305 
Total per Set | 56 4 13 8} 


Ditto 2nd-class Houses. 
Any single Article may be had at the same price quoted for it in the different Lists. 

WILLIAM 8. BUBTOE Furnishing Ironmonger, by sppointment, to H.R.H. the Princ 

of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 

with Prices and Plansof the 20 large Show- post free.—39 Ox: ford Street 

2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, 

Cost of _deliverin, to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom 

is trifling. 8. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 


Piccadilly WA private trade of highest character character, yielding to its patrons the full 
thelr poattion. of Prices post 
RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, CRESTS, and 
ppanesns Desi and S Engraved as G 
RUSTIC, GROTESQUE and ENTRIC MONOGRA leally designed 
combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Welict an 
Beilliantly Tluminated in Gold, ites and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 
'E elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRE for FLOORING. 
WARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
%5, %, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., anv 
CLEVELAND WORKS. 


*TRELOAR'S Fine COCOA-NUT MATTING, as seed ed at the 
Alber Hal, Mer Malest's Palaces, and Public Buildings, No other kind ie 


PATENTED IMPROVEMENT in WATCHES.—E. oer 
CO.,61 Strand and 34 Royal Exchange, London, ne owl e ial attention to a NE 
ESCAPEMENT which they have recently’ in introduced for ALF CHRONOMETEB 


rtions of the ury. i 
and Officers in the Army. extra Coot 
be adapted to Lever Watches at a cost of about £3 1 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who use the “ UNITED 
SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious fragrance. 
Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


BREAK FAS T.—EP PS’S COCOA 
Packet is labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 


‘Tag on Prides, May 5. 
Terms of Tuition and . £90 per Annum. 
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